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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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ATOMIC EXPLOSION OCCURS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Statement by the President 


Released to the press 
by the White House September 23 


I believe the American people, to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with national security, are entitled 
to be informed of all developments in the field of 
atomic energy. That is my reason for making 
public the following information. 

We have evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion occurred in the U.S. S. R. 

Ever since atomic energy was first released by 
man, the eventual development of this new force 
by other nations was to be expected. This prob- 
ability has always been taken into account by us. 

Nearly four years ago I pointed out that “Scien- 
tific opinion appears to be practically unanimous 
that the essential theoretical knowledge upon 
which the discovery is based is already widely 
known. There is also substantial agreement that 
foreign research can come abreast of our present 
theoretical knowledge in time.” And, in the 
Three-Nation Declaration of the President of 
the United States and the Prime Ministers of the 
United Kingdom and of Canada, dated November 
15, 1945, it was emphasized that no single nation 
could in fact have a monopoly of atomic weapons. 

This recent development emphasizes once again, 
if indeed such emphasis were needed, the necessity 
for that truly effective enforceable international 
control of atomic energy which this Government 
and the large majority of the members of the 
United Nations support. 





For other materials on atomic energy see follow- 
ing articles in this issue: Tripartite Discussions on 
Atomic Energy, page 508; and AEC Reactor Safe- 
guard Committee Visits U.K., page 507. 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson 


Released to the press by the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations September 23 


I want to emphasize the four basic matters which 
were brought out in the President’s release this 
morning. Those are: The President has stated 
the fact that there has been an atomic explosion 
in the Soviet Union. In the second place, the 
President has stated that we have been fully aware 
that sooner or later this development would occur 
and that in our thinking it has been taken into 
account. That is an important fact to remember. 
In the third place, the President has recalled what 
so many people have forgotten, that in every state- 
ment made by him and by the two Prime Ministers 
as well as by all the commissions and bodies which 
have studied this matter it has always been clearly 
pointed out that this situation would develop. 
And finally, the President has stated that this 
event makes no change in our policy. 

This Nation, from the very beginning of the 
development of atomic power, has been determined 
to do everything in its power to proceed toward a 
truly effective international control of atomic 
energy. It would be deluding ourselves to get 
something on paper that is not really effective. 
The President’s statement underlines the impor- 
tance of having an effective method of control. 

Weare continuing our most earnest efforts in the 
organization of the world toward peace. That, of 
course, is the whole purpose and reason for the 
great efforts which we have made here in the 
United Nations, in the Rio treaty, in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in the military assistance bill, and 
in the Marshall Plan. The entire foreign policy 
of this government is directed toward the organi- 
zation and preservation of peace. It is only 
through the success of those efforts that we will 
avoid the increased hardships and perils of war. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


Released to the press September 28 


I have the following to say regarding recent 
developments in the field of atomic energy. 

First, I wish to emphasize the point made by the 
President that the probability that other nations 
would develop atomic energy has always been 
taken into account in our basic policies. This is 
the case in our atomic energy policies in the United 
Nations on the international control aspects, in 
our domestic program, and in our relations with 
the United Kingdom and Canada, which latter 
are now the subject of exploratory talks. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion plan of control and prohibition approved by 
the General Assembly last fall remains the only 
feasible, workable, and effective one so far 
advanced. Thatis why wesupportit. The prob- 
lem of finding agreement in the international con- 
trol of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons now rests with the sponsoring powers 
of the original General Assembly Resolution 
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establishing the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. These are Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and the United States. Following 
on the instructions of the General Assembly last 
fall, they have held seven meetings at Lake Suc- 
cess since August 9th, with the next meeting sched- 
uled for next Thursday. 

The exploratory talks with the United Kingdom 
and Canada are continuing. Of course, you are 
aware that no agreements or commitments will be 
made by us until after consultations with the Con- 
gress. The recent development within the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is one of many fac- 
tors being taken into account in our talks. This 
new factor emphasizes the need for the most ra- 
tional and economic utilization of the materials, 
techniques, and knowledge available to the three 
countries. 
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U.S. Position on Problems Confronting Fourth General Assembly 


by Secretary Acheson? 


This session of the United Nations General 
Assembly is opening at a time when the initial 
shocks and adjustments of the posthostilities 
period have been generally absorbed into the lives 
of nations. We can now see with greater distinct- 
ness the real shape of the major problems with 
which we are faced in this postwar era. We are 
coming to grips in many practical and prosaic ways 
with our tasks in a world which is not what any 
of us would have entirely liked it to be. 

We have thought a great deal about these major 
problems which have agitated and dominated in- 
ternational life since the end of the recent war, 
and have done our best to analyze their nature and 
their significance. We recognize that some of them 
are of a terrible seriousness. But we also recognize 
that they are deeply rooted in the experience and 
traditions of great peoples, in the philosophies of 
major political movements, and in inertia—the 
inertia of institutions and conditions which inti- 
mately affect the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people across the globe. They are too deeply 
rooted, in many instances, to be rapidly over- 
come by persuasion or compromise or by isolated 
——— gestures. 

any eat becoming aware of the depth of 
these problems, despair of their solution by peace- 
ful means. We have never shared this feeling, and 
we do not share it today. My distinguished prede- 
cessor, General Marshall used to warn against what 
he called “fighting the problem” instead of apply- 
ing oneself to the solution of it. I think that warn- 
ing has its <p to those things which have 
worried us all in the international field in these 
past months and years. It is true that the problems 
are serious, that they are bitter and that they are 


* An address made before the first plenary meeting of the 
fourth session of the General Assembly in New York, N.Y., 
on Sept. 21, 1949, and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Acheson is chairman of the U.S. delegation. 
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not susceptible of any sudden and dramatic solu- 
tions. But it has not been proven that they will 
not eventually yield to the effects of time and 
patience and hard work. To the extent that we 
cannot solve them today, we must endure them; 
but we must never cease our efforts to overcome 
them step by step. And we are justified in hoping 
that persistent effort, geared to the ever-present 
process of change in human affairs, will eventu- 
ally produce a more hopeful and a more solid 
structure of world relationships than we have 
today. 

These major problems which press upon us can- 
not be solved by national action alone, but require 
common action in the light of the common public 
interest. The increasing recognition of the con- 
cept of public interest in the field of international 
relations is a significant though little heralded 
fact of our time. 

The sure vision of the leaders of the nations 
united in the last war has given us the United 
Nations. Here we have a forum in which the 
international public interest can be fully expressed 
and applied in the solution of our problems. 

The questions which lie before us in this fourth 
session of the General Assembly affect vitally the 
general complex of world problems. Let us face 
these questions soberly and practically. Even if 
we find the right answers to them, that will not 
alone bring about the transformation we wish in 
world affairs. Only out of a long series of such 
patient and often undramatic efforts can that trans- 
formation eventually be achieved. 


Greece 

With respect to the Greek question, the Balkan 
Commission has concluded that Yugoslavia has 
decreased, and may have ceased, its aid to the Greek 
guerrillas and that guerrilla activities in general 
are declining, but the danger still exists because 
of continuing aid, principally from Albania. It 
is timely for this Assembly to make a renewed 
effort to restore peace along the northern Greek 
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border and to reestablish normal relations between 
Greece and all its northern neighbors. Outside aid 
to the guerrillas must stop, and Greece must be 
permitted to bind up its wounds. This session can 
afford further opportunity for continued and sin- 
cere efforts among interested parties to bring about 
this result. 

I believe that I express a desire widely shared in 
this Assembly when I voice the hope that the 
U.S.S.R., which in the past has not participated 
in the Balkan Commission, will join in renewed 
consultations looking toward a settlement of this 
persistent and serious problem. If the northern 
neighbors of Greece have come to realize that their 
own self-interest requires respect for the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations and an adjust- 
ment of their relations with Greece, I feel that a 
solution can be reached at this time. 


A further matter in which the public interest 
has been deeply engaged for a long time is Korea. 
Despite serious obstacles, United Nations agencies 
have made a successful contribution to the creation 
of the Republic of Korea and have assisted it in 
its development. Unfortunately, the authorities 
of the northern portion of Korea have so far re- 
fused to permit the United Nations Commission 
to visit that region or to arrange for the unifica- 
tion of the country. 

It is the view of the United States that a United 
Nations Commission should continue to be sta- 
tioned in Korea. Among the principal responsi- 
bilities of such a body should be to observe and 
report on — developments which might lead to 
military conflict in Korea, to use the influence of 
the United Nations to avert the potential threat 
of internal strife in that troubled land, and to 
explore further the possibility of unification. The 
authority of the Commission to observe and report 
on the actual facts may be sufficient to prevent 
open hostilities. This is the fervent desire of all 
patriotic Koreans. 

Under its established policy the United States 
will continue to give full support to the work of 
the Commission. 


Palestine 


On the question of Palestine it is a source of 
considerable satisfaction that the period of active 
hostilities in that area has been brought to a close 
through the conclusion of armistice agreements 
between Israel and the several Arab states. The 
efforts of the acting mediator and his staff in this 
connection are worthy of high praise. 

Since the first of this year the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission has been carrying on its task. 
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While no agreed settlement between the parties 
has yet been reached, I am nonetheless hopeful 
that progress will be made in moving beyond the 
armistice stage to that of a real and permanent 
peace. 

Eventual agreement between the parties is es- 
sential for the political and economic stability of 
the area. Later during this session the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission will present a report, 
including the recommendations of the Economic 
Survey Mission which is presently in the Near 
East. On the basis of this report the General 
Assembly should be able to provide such machin- 
ery as may be necessary further to facilitate and 
encourage the parties to reach that agreement. 
The United States stands ready to give its full 
support and assistance to this effort. 

The plight of the Palestinian refugees presents 
to the world a pressing humanitarian problem. It 


is of the highest importance that the states im- . 


mediately concerned recognize and accept their 
governmental responsibilities with respect to this 
problem. As an interim measure the General As- 
sembly should make the necessary provision for 
the maintenance of these refugees until the time 
when they can again become self-sustaining mem- 
bers of the Near Eastern communities. 

It is the hope of the peoples of all faiths that 
the General Assembly will be able to act success- 
fully upon the report of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission in respect to Jerusalem. In my gov- 
ernment’s view, it should adopt a practical plan 
for a permanent international regime in the Jeru- 
salem area and for the protection of, and free 
access to, the Holy Places. 


Italian Colonies 


Another problem of great complexity which the 
General Assembly did not solve last spring, but 
which now appears ready for solution, is the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies. The exhaustive discussion last spring 
helped to clarify the issues, to bring out new in- 
formation and to enable many members to develop 
their views on the matter. At this session the 
General Assembly should work out plans for a 
united and independent Libya to be carried to 
completion in not more than 3 or 4 years. 

It is the view of my government that the As- 
sembly should agree on provisions enabling the 
peoples of Eritrea to join in political association 
with neighboring governments and the peoples of 
Somaliland to enjoy the benefits of the system of 
trusteeship. 

We must make every effort to reach agreement 
in this assembly on the major lines of a workable 
plan for the resolution of this important problem. 

The General Assembly’s responsibility for the 
disposition of the Italian colonies arose from the 
agreement of the four major signatories to the 
Italian peace treaty to accept the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendation. This grant of a new power of deci- 
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sion to an organ of the United Nations, by express 
prior agreement of the responsible parties, opens 
a promising avenue toward enhanced usefulness 
of the United Nations. 

The development of this precedent might well 
assist the settlement of various other political 
problems by special agreements, in advance, to 
accept recommendations of the General Assembly 
or the Security Council or in legal questions the 
determination of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Through such advance agreement additional 
services can and should be rendered from time to 
time upon the General Assembly and other organs 
of the United Nations. 


Non-Self-Governing Peoples 


The United States Government takes deep inter- 
est in the varied activities of the United ations 
affecting the peoples of the world who have not 
yet become fully self-governing. In Indonesia 
the United Nations are watching an example of 
the development of a colonial people to freedom 
and independence and, through cooperative ef- 
forts of both parties at the round table-conference 
at The Hague, a voluntary association to the 
mutual advantage. 

Progress is being made in the realization of the 
Charter objectives regarding non-self-governing 
peoples both in colonial areas and in those under 
trusteeship. My government will continue to sup- 

rt the aspiration of those peoples who are work- 
ing out their destinies in the spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations to the end that they may 
achieve self-government or independence at the 
earliest practicable date. 


Technical Assistance 


There is another field in which the concept of 
international public interest is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. The Charter expresses the deter- 
mination of the peoples of the United Nations “to 
ag social progress and better standards of 
ife in larger freedom.” 

The Economic and Social Council has laid before 
the General Assembly a program for cooperative 
action by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for rendering technical assistance in the 
economic development of underdeveloped areas. 

My government will give full support to such a 
program to be launched by the United Nations, 
in which international action will supplement and 
support the steps taken by national governments 
to improve economic and social conditions. In 
every field—health, education, agriculture, indus- 
try, and others—particular projects have demon- 
strated that, with the support of local authorities, 
a small number of experts can bring great benefits 
to large numbers of people. These efforts are not 
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for the selfish advantage of any one country. They 
are for the common good. 

Poverty, malnutrition, and disease go together 
and their existence is a threat to the prosperity 
and stability of the rest of the world. National eco- 
nomic development has to come primarily from 
the efforts of the people saben working with 
their own national resources. But their efforts 
can be leavened and the process speeded up by 
international cooperation to assist the less devel- 
oped areas to acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
techniques by which their efforts can be made more 
productive. 

The recommendations of the Economic and So- 
cial Council on this subject are on a bolder scale 
than ever undertaken in the past through interna- 
tional organizations. They offer effective tools in 
the struggle for increased production and ever- 
widening opportunities for employment. They 
deserve careful consideration and approval in the 
common interest. 


Human Rights 


The Charter recognizes that social progress and 
higher standards of life grow from larger freedom. 
Man does not live by bread alone. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, one of the greatest 
achievements of the third session of this Assembly, 
constitutes a long stride forward in our efforts 
to free men from tyranny or arbitrary constraint. 
The United States attaches great importance to 
this work of the United Nations. 

This year we are confronted with a concrete 
issue in this field, the question of observance of 
human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. 
The treaties of peace with these countries set forth 
the procedures for the settlement of disputes aris- 
ing under these treaties. Within the last few weeks 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania have refused 
to follow these procedures. However, since the 
three governments seek to support their position 
on legal grounds, the United States favors submis- 
sion to the International Court of Justice of the 
question whether they are under obligation to carry 
out the treaty procedures. We hope that Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania will not refuse to accept in 
advance the opinion of the Court and to act in 
accordance with it. The United States as an inter- 
ested party will accept as binding the view of the 
International Court of Justice. 

This issue involves more than the violation of 
terms in a treaty. It affects the rights and free- 
doms of all the people who live in these three states. 


Atomic Energy 


My government deeply regrets that no agree- 
ment has been reached in the United Nations on 
the international control of atomic energy and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The United States is continuing and will con- 
tinue to strive for an effective system of interna- 
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tional control of atomic energy which would make 
effective the prohibition of atomic weapons. That 
is why we support the Commission plan of control 
and prohibition as approved by this General As- 
sembly last year. It is clear from the resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly on this subject 
that the overwhelming majority of the members 
of the United Nations also support effective con- 
trol and effective prohibition. 

Because the Soviet Union refuses either to ac- 
cept this United Nations plan or put forth any 
other effective plan of control and prohibition, 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Cucensioiion 
has reported again the impasse confronting it. 
The Commission found that its discussions were 
not enlarging areas of agreement. On the con- 
trary, they were hardening existing differences. 
Therefore, it concluded that there was nothing 

racticable or useful it could do until the sponsor- 
ing powers had reported that a basis for agreement 
existed. 

As one of the six powers that sponsored estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, we are endeavoring, in response to 
the request of the last General Assembly, through 
consultation among the sponsoring powers, to find 
such a basis for agreement. In our view, that 
offers the best prospects of determining whether 
any hope remains for finding such a basis. We 
stand ready to discuss any proposal advanced in 
good faith for effective international control of 
atomic energy and for effective prohibition. But 
we must state in all candor that unless and until 
the Soviet Union demonstrates a willingness to 
cooperate in the world community and, in the field 
of atomic energy, gives evidence of such a willing- 
ness by agreeing to a truly effective, cilemeiiile 
system of international control and prohibition, 
ona no hope that a basis for agreement can be 
ound. 


Regulation of Armaments 


On the subject of regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments, we are all well aware 
that there is no immediate prospect of universal 
agreement. The work done by the Commission 
on Conventional Armaments has helped to provide 
a useful start toward the regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces when that becomes 
—— The Commission should continue to 

ormulate such plans in order that they may be 
available whenever the opportunity to utilize them 
arises. 

My government can be depended upon to con- 
tribute fully to the creation of the necessary con- 
ditions of confidence and, with their attainment, 
to play its full role in the regulation and reduc- 
tion, under effective safeguards, of armaments and 
armed forces. The policy of the United States 
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in this important matter is in full conformity with 
the resolution adopted by the Assembly in Paris 
looking toward the composition of differences 
among the major powers and the establishment of 
lasting peace. 


International Cooperation 


In the perspective of history, the first 4 years of 
the United Nations have been marked by great 
advances in international cooperation among na- 
tions. Yet we have not attained the assured and 
durable peace mankind sought in the victory in 
1945 and seeks in the world today. 

In the Charter we pledged ourselves to settle our 
problems by peaceful means and to build up the 
conditions essential for peace. Disregarding those 
obligations, a small group has persisted in policies 
threatening other members of the international 
community. As a result a profound sense of 
insecurity has enveloped large areas of the world. 


Security Problems 


To meet this threat of insecurity in Europe the 
United States joined with members of the North 
Atlantic community in a treaty which makes clear, 
in advance, the determination of the parties to 
resist armed attack on any of them. The American 
Republics have undertaken similar commitments 
under the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. Both these 
treaties are made pursuant to the principle of 
collective action to resist aggression embodied in 
the Charter. 

Methods and procedures to give effect to this 
principle vary with circumstances. The members 
of the United Nations, and the General Assembl 
itself, must constantly study the means which will 
lead to the stabilization of peace. 

In the final analysis, the security problem is a 
universal problem. It cannot be solved except on 
a universal basis, through the United Nations. 


U.S. Pledge for Concerted Action 


The business of this General Assembly is to make 
its contribution to the resolution, in the common 
interest, of the great problems pressing upon the 
nations of the world today. I pledge for the 
United States unreserved support and ovation to 
a concerted effort to thisend. Let us proceed with 
appreciation of the limits of what we can expect 
to accomplish at this time, with confidence in the 
long-term values of patience, and with reliance 
— the power of common sense in international 
affairs. The public interest of the world commu- 
nity demands that we can get on with our business. 


by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup 


We members and friends of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations are meeting to- 
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gether here rege to celebrate a great concept 
which, through the efforts and devotion of men 
and women like yourselves all over the world, has 
been brought to life and to reality. 

Seven years ago the concept of the United Na- 
tions was first embodied in a wartime coalition of 
states pledged to crush powers using military force 
for aggression and aggrandizement. 

Four years ago the concept was firmly anchored 
by the same and other nations in a permanent or- 
ganization pledged to the maintenance of the 
peace which had been so hard won. 

Now we meet here, and the members of asso- 
ciations corresponding to ours meet in other na- 
tions throughout the world, to mark the opening 
of the fourth session of the General Assembly of 
that permanent organization. We celebrate the 
actual fruits of what so few years ago was only a 
seed. We celebrate the fact that this week will 
bring together in this city the representatives, in 
many cases the foreign ministers, of 59 nations. 
The seed did not fall in barren ground. 

This afternoon I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to discuss briefly with you and with 
those who are listening on the radio some of the 
particular accomplishments of the United Nations 
in the political field and to comment on the politi- 
cal problems which will be dealt with by this 
session of the Assembly. 

I should like to lay particular emphasis on the 
role which the United Nations, and especially the 
Assembly, is playing in meeting two sets of prob- 
lems: first, the problems of peace and security, and 
second, the problem of aiding peoples to emerge 
from colonialism into independence. 

A list of the political issues which have been 
treated by the Assembly would be long. It would 
include the question of Franco-Spain, the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union of South Africa, 
threats to the territorial integrity and political 
independence of Greece, the Gesnanana of 
Korea; it would also include atomic energy, dis- 
armament, the question of withdrawal of troops, 
war propaganda, establishment of an Interim 
Committee (the Little Assembly), pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, membership, and voting proce- 
dure in the Security Council. It would also 
include the question of the violation of human 
rights in Hungary and Bulgaria and the very 
important matter of the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies. 

You are familiar with how the Assembly has 
dealt with these matters in the past, and I 4 not 
propose to review the record now. What I do 


* An address made before the American Association for 
the United Nations in New York, N. Y. on Sept. 18, 1949, 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. Ambassador Jessup is a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the fourth session of the 
General Assembly. 
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wish to do is to indicate briefly the United States 
attitude toward those political issues which are 
expected to come before the Assembly commencing 
on Tuesday. 


italian Colonies 


The Assembly has been deeply concerned at its 
previous sessions, both in Paris and in New York, 
with the disposition of the former Italian colonies. 
This is a most complex problem and one which 
the Assembly has not found it easy to resolve. 
The issue involves peoples in various stages of 
national development, some ager for self-govern- 
ment and early independence, others still needing 
a period of guidance and political experience. 
There are involved, furthermore, vital questions 
of security in the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea areas, of the interest of immediate neigh- 
bors of the peoples in question, including some 
which have legitimate claim to certain portions 
of these territories, and, finally, the interest of 
Italy which has made an important contribution 
to their development. It is significant that the 
General Assembly was, in the Italian peace treaty, 
charged with the responsibility for finding the 
fairest and wisest solution of this most difficult 
matter. 

The United States, having in mind the varying 
degree of capacity for self-government among the 
peoples in question and having also in mind the 
complex of interlocking interests referred to above, 
would favor a solution which would move these 
peoples in the direction of self-government and 
independence in accordance with their particular 
capacity. There would seem to be every reason to 
believe that the people of Libya are approaching 
readiness to govern themselves and that we should 
work toward an independent Libya in the rela- 
tively near future. Eritrea, on the other hand, 
except for the western province, we believe, as 
we have made clear at the previous session of the 
Assembly, should be incorporated into Ethiopia 
with appropriate guarantees for the protection of 
minorities. This solution will permit the people 
of this territory to enjoy immediate self-govern- 
ment as an integral part of an ancient and inde- 
pendent nation. As to the western province of 
Eritrea, the population of which is of a somewhat 
different character, we consider that it should be 
incorporated in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan either 
directly or under some form of trusteeship. As 
to Italian Somaliland, we continue to believe that 
the people of this territory will require for some 
time to come United Nations guidance and that 
it should therefore become a United Nations trus- 
teeship. We will urge, moreover, as we have in 
the past, that Italy be named as the trustee power. 


As to Indonesia, we are happy to note that the 
conciliatory efforts of the United Nations have met 
with such response from the governments of the 
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Netherlands and Indonesia that there is every 
prospect that the important round-table conversa- 
tions now in progress at The Hague will result in 
a broad agreement and in the prompt establish- 
ment of the independence of the Indonesian people 
in close association, however, with the Netherlands 
crown and the people of the Netherlands. If our 
hopes in regard to the outcome of the round-table 
conversations are realized, it will be unnecessary 
for the Assembly to deal with this matter, and 
we will be able to congratulate ourselves that the 
United Nations has a large measure of responsi- 
bility for an outstanding achievement on an issue 
affecting both world peace and the welcome prog- 
ress toward freedom of a once dependent ach. 


Palestine 


The Assembly will also be concerned with most 
difficult problems in connection with Palestine. 
The difficulty, however, of settling the remaining 
international questions which confront the new 
nation of Israel should not lead us to overlook the 
outstanding achievement of the United Nations 
in connection with the emergence of Israel as a 
sovereign people and with bringing to an end the 
hostilities in Palestine. Until the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission has presented its report to 
the Assembly, it would be impossible to specif 
exactly the action which the United Nations will 
be called upon to take. We hope, however, that 
the Assembly will be able to make further progress 
toward reconciliation of the basic issues between 
Israel and her neighbors and to adopt concrete 
measures for the continued support of the great 
mass of homeless Palestinian refugees. These are 
not questions which the Assembly can resolve this 
autumn, but they are questions on which steady 
progress toward solution must be made. 


Another question with which the Assembly will 
be called upon to deal is that of Korea. Here an 
ancient nation, long subject to foreign control, has 
been restored to independence. Unfortunately, 
however, that nation has been cut in two, and the 
writ of the Korean Government, recognized by the 
United Nations, does not run in the northern half 
of the country which is subject to a totalitarian 
regime. The security of the Korean people and 
the new Korean state is, moreover, threatened by 
this regime which constantly foments unrest and 
sponsors armed incursions from the northern into 
the southern part of Korea. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that the United Nations 
Commission which has been dispatched by the 
General Assembly to Korea be maintained there 
and that its authority be confirmed and enlarged, 
until the security of the new state is no longer 
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threatened. The United States will strongly urge 
such action by the Assembly and will, furthermore, 
continue to give every possible — and encour- 
agement to the Government of Korea, including 
support for its admission as a member of the 
United Nations. 


Technical Aid 


Another most significant matter with which the 
Assembly may be called upon to deal is a report 
which will be presented to it from the Economic 
and Social Council in regard to the extension of 
technical aid for the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas. This is obviously a ques- 
tion which ties in very closely with the concern for 
the progress of dependent peoples of which I have 
spoken. People cannot obtain the political experi- 
ence necessary to self-government to achieve the 
political stability essential to independence unless 
they possess at least a measure of economic well- 
being. It is axiomatic that hungry people provide 
a ready prey for demagogues and that liberty has 
little meaning or cannot long endure if economic 
security does not exist. Low standards of living 
cannot be raised overnight or economic problems 
of the millions of peoples of Asia and Africa re- 
solved exclusively by the United Nations or by the 
materially more fortunate nations of the West. 
However, it is a fact that the resources of Asia and 
Africa are enormous and that in many cases a 
relatively small amount of technical advice and 
assistance, through the dispatch to these areas of 
experts who can introduce new techniques and 
train local personnel, will produce relatively great 
returns. 

The Economic and Social Council has given 
careful consideration to a program of this sort, and 
the General Assembly will be called upon to ap- 
prove this program and recommend its implemen- 
tation. The United States, for its part, attaches 
the very greatest importance to such a program 
and will give it full support. President Truman 
proclaimed this United States interest in his fa- 
mous Point 4. We believe we should offer to the 

oples of Asia and Africa the tangible means of 
eile themselves to achieve a better life rather 
than, by the reckless use of political slogans, try 
to inflame them up to a pitch of international and 
internal violence which may absorb their energies 
for a time but can never solve their problems. As 
each new state becomes independent, it realizes 
that all the members of the modern world com- 
munity are interdependent. We shall, therefore, 
work patiently and steadfastly on a constructive 
cooperative program which will provide a firm 
basis for real national independence among all 
peoples. é' 


Greece 


Another area in which the United Nations has 
been active in the maintenance of peace and secu- 
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rity, and in which the United States has played a 

articularly significant role, is Greece. Here there 
ios been real progress during the past year in 
reducing the threat to the peace inside Greece and 
limiting the aid to the Greek rebels supplied by her 
northern neighbors. Such aid from Yugoslavia 
has apparently ceased with most salutary effects 
on the situation asa whole. Albania and Bulgaria, 
however, particularly the former, continue to 
shelter and supply the rebels and hence to prolong 
the tragic and bloody civil war which might other- 
wise long since have ended. So long as this situa- 
tion continues, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans will still have an important 
role to pay, and the United States believes that 
it should be continued in being. 


Human Rights 


In another field in southeastern Europe, the 
General Assembly by a resolution of April 30th 
of this year expressed the hope that the proceed- 
ings, which have been instituted under the peace 
treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary charging 
them with violating human rights and requesting 
remedial measures, be applied diligently. Reme- 
dial measures have not been applied and, indeed, 
it has been impossible, because of the attitude of 
the Soviet Union, even to utilize for the consider- 
ation of this matter the machinery provided in the 
peace treaties. The violation in these countries of 
the human rights provisions of the treaties con- 
tinues, moreover, as before. The United States 
will, therefore, pursue this matter before the Gen- 
eral Assembly with a view either to inducing the 
a concerned to utilize the machinery 

or the settlement of disputes provided in the peace 
treaties or to refer the question for judgment to 
some competent and impartial body such as the 
International Court of Justice. 

Our government has, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that a wiser procedure would be to drop for 
the present a separate convention on this subject 
and, instead, to insert in the covenant on human 
rights, which is being prepared by the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations, a broad 
affirmative provision specifying the right to free- 
dom of information among the basic human rights. 
We believe that the covenant on human rights is 
the proper place for such a statement and that 
without it the covenant would be deficient in a most 
important particular. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that the General Assembly has already 
adopted a Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction deal- 
ing with the operation of foreign correspondents 
and information agencies and that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization is even now considering other agree- 
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ments to promote the international circulation of 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials. We 
cannot expect that under conditions now obtaini 

in many parts of the world international action o 
whatever character will guarantee freedom of 
information to all ples. We are convinced, 
however, that positive and repeated statements 
by the General Assembly and other United Nations 
organs of the standards in this field which we con- 
sider essential to real democracy will not be with- 
out effect even among those peoples who are, for the 
present, ruthlessly denied this freedom. 


Atomic Energy and Armaments 


Let me refer briefly to two issues which will 
come before the Assembly and the resolution of 
which sooner or later is the very keystone of the 
maintenance of peace and security. These are, 
first, the elimination of atomic weapons together 
with the control of atomic energy and, second, the 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments. You are fully aware of the extended and 
painstaking efforts which have been made to reach 
agreement on these great questions on which in 
the last analysis the future of the United Nations 
and of all of us individually depends. You are 
aware that these problems have not been resolved 
and why they have not been resolved. I do not 
need to go into the details of the interminable 
discussions which have taken place. In a word, 
the Soviet Union has refused to accept the estab- 
lishment of the international controls essential to 
the effective implementation of any agreements on 
these matters. —— in view of the rigid totali- 
tarian political structure of the Soviet Union that 
attitude was to be expected, but it is nonetheless 
disappointing to the hopes of the peoples of the 
world. The United States will continue in the 
General Assembly and elsewhere to pursue ear- 
nestly and constantly whatever means offer the 
slightest promise of achieving international agree- 
ment on these problems. We have offered that, in 
the interest of world security, the great and unique 
weapon which we hold shall be eliminated from 
national armaments when effective enforcible safe- 
guards against evasion are in effect and that other 
armaments shall be regulated and progressively 
reduced as soon as political conditions of securit 

ermit. Neither of these can be accomplished, 

owever, until we can feel fully assured that the 
are being accomplished everywhere and at a 
times. We are under no illusions that a solution 
to this most basic of all problems will be found 
at this time, but we shall continue to make abun- 
dantly clear by the positions we take that it is not 
the United States which stands in the way of a 
solution. 


interim Committee 


Finally, the General Assembly will be called 
upon to consider whether or not it should con- 
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tinue its Interim Committee, the so-called Little 
Assembly. The United States is convinced that 
the Interim Committee has demonstrated its use- 
fulness precisely in this political field which we 
have been discussing this afternoon and that it 
should be continued for an indefinite period. We 
will so propose to the General Assembly. 

Such are the issues in the political field with 
which the General Assembly is dealing in its 
fourth year. They are issues which go to the very 
heart of the problem of peaceful international 
relations in the modern world. Specifically in- 
volved in several of these issues and basic to our 
whole world problem is the role of the United 
Nations in assisting peoples who are now entering 
upon or moving toward independent national 
existence. 


Membership 


The period in which we live is marked by the 
rise throughout the world of national groups seek- 
ing self-government and independence. Some of 
these are ancient peoples whom the accidents of 
history placed in temporary dependence but who 
are now being reborn as nations capable of meet- 
ing the responsibilities of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment. In the 4 years that have passed since the 
Charter was signed in San Francisco more than 
400 million people in Burma, Ceylon, India, Is- 
rael, Nepal, Pakistan, and Jordan achieved full 
independence, and most of them have become 
members of the United Nations. Others, fully 
qualified for membership, would now be members 
had their applications not been vetoed in the Se- 
curity Council. Still other peoples, such as those 
of Indonesia, with whom the United Nations has 
been so deeply concerned, and those of Indochina, 
have already assumed a large measure of self- 
government and are moving through orderly 
progressive stages toward full independence. 


Dependent Peoples 


The role of the United Nations, however, is 
particularly comprehensive and important in re- 
spect to those peoples who are still in the stage of 
political development wherein the major respon- 
sibility for their government must still be exer- 
cised by others. Here the United Nations through 
its Trusteeship Council plays the role of watchdog 
and guardian to see to it, first, that the welfare 
of the dependent peoples themselves remains con- 
stantly the primary aim of their government and, 
second, that their participation in that government 
is steadily expanded to the full extent of their 
capacities. In the United Nations there exists 
today an unprecedented degree of international 
action with respect to non-self-governing and trust 
territories. All such territories come under its 
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review, and the trust territories are subject to 
close supervision. 

It is true that we hear a great deal of clamor to 
the effect that the liberties of these ene 
peoples are not extended sufficiently rapidly and 
drastically and that their independence is delayed 
for imperialistic reasons. Wherever the motive 
for delay is merely the aggrandizement of empire, 
the motive is bad and to be condemned. But or- 
derly progress toward self-government under in- 
ternational supervision is infinitely to be preferred 
to a sudden interlude of independence which 
merely precedes the equally sudden dictatorship 
of a small group acting under the direction of 
a foreign power. The avowed Communist doc- 
trine of using nationalism only as a stepping stone 
to Communist domination which means enslave- 
ment is now being recognized throughout the world 
as the most reactionary form of imperialism. The 
United States welcomes a comparison of both its 
record and its doctrine. We in the United States 
are proud of our record in the Philippines. We 
are proud to cooperate with the influential repre- 
sentatives of that independent member of the 
United Nations because this is the cooperation of 
warm friends who because they know well and 
admire each other are free to disagree or agree 
according to their convictions. The Philippines 
emerged into independence not as a satellite but 
as a full partner in the international society. 

The United States supports the nationalist as- 
pirations of those peoples who are progressively 
advancing toward the Charter’s goal of self-gov- 
ernment or independence. It is the policy of our 
government to use the full measure of its influence 
to support the attainment of freedom by all peo- 
ples who, by their acts, show themselves worthy 
of it and ready for it. We are convinced that it 
is in the best interests of all concerned that a full 
transfer of authority to such peoples be consum- 
mated quickly and generously. We appreciate 
the advantages flowing from a transfer which is 
based upon mutual accommodation. We recognize 
the farsighted statesmanship of those who trans- 
fer authority and the sense of deep responsibility 
with which those who take authority assume the 
burdens of government. Once won, however, po- 
litical freedom must be preserved. It must be 
preserved not only against attack from without 
but also from those who would betray that inde- 
pendence from within. We shall strive unremit- 
tingly through the United Nations and in associ- 
ation with free peoples, whether they be in Europe 
or in Asia, to see to it that freedom is preserved. 


international Unity 


It is clear that the United Nations, and the 
General Assembly in particular, are playing an 
increasing and a vital role in dealing with political 
issues both in the field of the maintenance of peace 
and in the field of the freedom of peoples. One 
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has only to imagine the confused, clumsy, and 
often reckless way in which these issues would be 
confronted by 59 sovereign states acting individ- 
ually to realize to what a degree the United 
Nations separates us from chaos. 

We could and often do wish for an organization 
with greater scope and power, able to win and hold 
the first loyalties of peoples and governments, 
but we must not let these aspirations for the ideal 


make us forget the solid advantages of the real 
and the possible. We have a long hard road to 
march to reach full international unity, but the 
United Nations is no mean way station. 

Through the idealism, the devotion, and the con- 
stant hard work of people like yourselves in each 
of the 59 states and among all the other peoples 
striving to be free, we shall gradually perfect our 
instruments of international cooperation. We 
shall then use those instruments to ward off the 
imminent perils which beset our world and the 
world in which our children must live. 


The Place of UNESCO in American Foreign Policy 


by Assistant Secretary Allen? 


Unesco has the most difficult task in the world 
today—perhaps the most important task which 
exists. Having made such a broad statement, let’s 
examine it. Some people think Unzsco has bitten 
off such a big bite that it cannot possibly masti- 
cate it. 


UNESCO’S Sights 


Unesco is trying to mobilize sufficient human 
qoute understanding, and friendship amon 
the multifarious and diverse peoples of the worl 
with their different cultures and languages and 
their bitterness and enmity, to accomplish world 
organization strong enough to establish lasting 

eace. 

When I think of the terrific task UNesco has 
before it, I am reminded of a story that the Sec- 
retary of State likes to tell: During the Battle 
of New Orleans, Andrew Jackson’s troops on the 
banks of the Mississippi were firing at the British 
gunboats coming up the river. All their shots 
were going over the ships. Jackson dashed out 
of his tent, rushed up to the artillery, and said, 
“Boys! Boys! Elevate them sights a little 
lower !” 

Maybe Unesco will have to elevate its sights a 
little bit lower, but I think not. Sometimes we 
overemphasize the difficulties and fail to concen- 
trate enough on the favorable aspects which may 
enable Unesco to succeed. 


Seminar on Democracy 


The report of the seminar on democracy in 
Paris, which Richard P. McKeon of the University 
of Chicago attended recently, impressed me par- 
ticularly. In that report, of a group of experts 
gathered together to try to see whether they could 


*This article is based on the remarks that Mr. Allen 
made before the first plenary session of the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco in Washington, on Sept. 9, 1949. 
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find some unified definition of “democracy,” it was 
determined from the 85 replies to questionnaires 
that the supreme goal of every country and peoples 
of the world is the achievement of democracy 
throughout the world. 

The nations appear, from that poll, to have 
reached absolute unity as to objective. That’s 
news. It is a far cry from 10 years ago when 
Hitler’s Nazi regime used the vulgar but impressive 
statement: “I spit on liberty.” Democracy and 
the “bourgeois” ideas of individuality were de- 
spised by the entire Nazi regime. 

Now democracy is written large as the ulti- 
mate goal of the foreign policy of every freedom- 
loving nation and people of the world. 


U.S. Institutions 


We are often told that the United States should 
not try to cram its brand of democracy down 
the throats of the world, but that we should, in 
our spirit of tolerance, recognize that there can 
be variations in the concepts of democracy and 
that in the live-and-let-live philosophy, we should 
not insist that everybody make himself over in our 
likeness. 

I myself am inclined to think that there is no 
such thing as the American brand of democracy, 
or the English brand, or even the Soviet brand 
in the Unesco sense. We have borrowed almost all 
of our concepts of democracy. We have contrib- 
uted our share toward expanding or clarifying 
ideas that were suggested long before our states- 
men and writers began working on the subject. 
We have all sorts of institutions of our own here 
in the United States, such as the Parent Teachers 
Associations, the 4-H Clubs—we even have the 
Ku Klux Klan. But we are not insisting on trans- 
planting them to other countries. 

Unesco, through this seminar on democracy, is 
going right to the heart of the problem. It is try- 
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ing to work out universal concepts regarding the 
rinciples on which the Unesco Charter is based. 
hose principles center in the word “democracy.” 
The goal of Unesco and the goal of the United 
States are send the same. The goal is to 
achieve world democracy. 


Changes in Democracy 


Turning to the modern concept of the term “de- 
mocracy,” Dr. Raymond Fosdick recently pointed 
out in a splendid article in the New York Times 
that a certain evolution is taking place at the pres- 
ent time in the thinking of many people regarding 
the meaning of the word. Starting from the basic 
elements of equality, liberty, and fraternity of the 
French Revolution and the principles written into 
the foundations of the United States Constitution, 
the thinking has gone forward, not to change the 
original concept, but to go somewhat beyond it. 
Many people believe that government has the re- 
sponsibility not only to see that the individual re- 
tains his liberty, but also that certain consideration 
is given to his welfare in the fields of education, 
health, housing, and general well-being. These 
social aspects have not detracted at all from the 
fundamental, original, basic, hard-core concept of 
democracy in the political sense, but, as Dr. 
Fosdick says, thinking has gone beyond that in the 
minds of many people today. 

Now, there are differences of opinion as to how 
far that departure should go. <A part of the prob- 
lem of Unesco is to correlate the views of the 
member states in this matter. 


Policy and Public Opinion 


The job of Unesco is vastly different from the 
ordinary day-to-day job of any foreign office or 
the Department of State. The attitude of the 
Department of State toward any foreign country 
at any given moment is essentially the attitude of 
the American people toward that country. This 
relationship exists in any genuinely democratic 
country, in our use of the term. At this present 
moment, what is the attitude of the American peo- 
ple toward Tito, Franco, Peron, Great Britain, 
France, China, or what-have-you? What goes to 
make up that attitude which governs the day-to- 
day workings of the Department of State? 

It is well understood that the United States at- 
titude toward any given foreign country at any 
time is not something absolutely black or white. 
It results from a lot of ingredients which, added 
together, give a balanced mixture. 

A first consideration would be: Aside from 
whether the foreign country is a dictatorship or a 
democracy or what it is, is it aggressive? Is the 
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country threatening its neighbors? That sets an 
immediate tone in our attitude. 

A second factor is the attitude of other people 
toward the United States. The human trait is to 
like people who like you. Are the people of the 
country in question quarreling with us every day? 
Are they finding fault with us? Or are they tend- 
ing toward more friendly relations with us? This 
is an ingredient we cannot ignore. It has to be 
taken into consideration. 

Another very real consideration which most 
Americans take into account with regard to a 
foreign country is the extent to which its insti- 
tutions are similar to ours. Is there individual 
liberty? Is there freedom? Are there honest 
elections? Are there courts of justice in the given 
foreign country ? 

Another factor is the economic policy which the 
given country follows. Does it follow the prin- 
ciple of free enterprise? The attitude of man 
Americans toward Great Britain today depends 
upon whether those individuals approve the eco- 
nomic policy which Great Britain follows. The 
Department of State must, of course, take these 
views into consideration. 

Another important consideration, on particular 
occasions, is the frequent sympathy of Americans 
for the under dog. Other considerations might be 
outweighed momentarily by a sudden surge of 
emotion. When the Soviet Union attacked Fin- 
land in 1940, there was a great wave of emotion 
in the United States unfavorable to the Soviets. 
During the Boer War in 1900, the general atti- 
tude of the man on the street in the United States 
was, “Those poor little Boers are being pushed 
around by a great country.” Nobody asked who 
was right or wrong. One can imagine what would 
happen if a conflict should break out in the Bal- 
kans tomorrow. A strong wave of emotion prob- 
ably would arise in the United States if any small 
country were attacked by a large one, and all other 
considerations might be wiped out. 

History plays an important role in the formu- 
lation of policy. One of the things that colors the 
opinion in Eastern Europe today, in countries like 

zechoslovakia, is what happened at Munich. The 
Czechoslovaks feel that the Western powers let 
down Czechoslovakia at Munich. Therefore, 
whenever there is a decision on the part of the 
Czechoslovaks as to how closely they should tie up 
with the Western powers again, they ask, “Are we 
likely to let ourselves in for another Munich?” 
The Soviet Union recalls the interventions of 1919. 
Americans do not retain bitterness very long, but 
we must keep other people’s emotions in mind. 


UNESCO’S Task 


In my view, Unegsco is concerned with some- 
thing over and beyond, and in the long range much 
more significant, than the temporary, changing, 
ephemeral matters of foreign policy to which I 


(continued on page 518) 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[September 30—October 1] 
New Assembly Agenda Items 


Two new items were added to the already 
crowded General Assembly agenda and referred 
to the Political and Security Committee: 


“Condemnation of the preparations for a new 
war, and conclusion of a five-power pact for the 
strengthening of peace,” introduced by U.S.S.R. 
delegate Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, and “Threats to 
the political independence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the Far East, result- 
ing from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 
1945, and from Soviet violations of the Charter 
of the United Nations,” submitted by chairman of 
the Chinese delegation, Dr. T. F. Tsiang. 

The item with regard to China, submitted by Dr. 
Tsiang on September 26, was included in the 
agenda over the objections of the Slav bloc, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia. Dr. Tsiang, in supporting his 
request in the General Committee pointed out that 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty and its annexed agree- 
ments had been concluded in fulfilment of the 
Yalta agreement. Under this treaty, he said, both 
parties had assumed certain definite obligations, 
including: (1) mutual respect for respective ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty and the prin- 
ciple of noninterference, (2) mutual economic 
assistance, and (3) agreement that administration 
with respect to Dairen should belong to China. 
He expressed deep regret that “the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republic has chosen not to honor her 
treaty obligations.” He stressed that the Chinese 
complaint was directed against the Soviet Union 
and not the Chinese Communists. Before the 
plenary, Dr. Tsiang denied the Soviet insinuation 
that the Chinese case had been instigated by any- 
one except China. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in a 40-minute speech before 
the plenary, referred to the “Kuomintang Re- 
gime’s” charges as “slander” and “pettifoggery,” 
describing the item as an attempt to blame the 
fiasco in China on outside sources. Ambassador 
Austin, in supporting inclusion of this item, stated 
that the matter was obviously one of important 
international concern falling within the scope of 
the Charter. 
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Korea 


Continuation of the United Nations Commission 
on Korea and strengthening of its powers was pro- 

osed jointly by the United States, Australia, 
China, and the Philippines in the Ad Hoe Political 
Committee on September 29. The Commission 
would be empowered to (1) report developments 
which might lead to military conflict in Korea, 
(2) seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to 
friendly relations between North and South Korea 
and supply its good offices to assist in bringing 
about the unification of Korea, (3) appoint 
observers and utilize the services and good offices 
of others as it may choose to employ to accomplish 
these tasks, (4) be available for observation and 
consultation throughout Korea in the continuing 
development of representative government, includ- 
ing elections of nation-wide scope, and (5) verify 
the withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces insofar 
as it is in a position to do so. 

Charles Fahy of the United States, introducing 
the joint resolution, said it was hoped that the con- 
tinued presence of the Commission would serve 
as an important stabilizing influence and a deter- 
rent to possible “open military conflict” in Korea. 
But, “in the event that conflict should occur,” he 
said, “the United Nations would have at hand 
testimony from a duly constituted agency regard- 
ing its nature and origin, and regarding the re- 
sponsibility therefor.” He pointed out that the 
General Assembly recommendations for the uni- 
fication of Korea on the basis of United Nations- 
observed elections have been flouted by the 
northern regime, with the result that Korea con- 
tinues divided and threatened by brutal conflict. 
The Communist regime not only has denied the 
United Nations Commission access to its territory, 
Mr. Fahy noted, but it has also actually broadcast 
threats against the Commission. 


Greek Question 

An Australian proposal for a Conciliation Com- 
mittee on the Greek question was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee on September 29 after 2 days’ 
discussion of this first item on the agenda. The 
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Conciliation Committee, composed of Assembly 
President Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary-General 
Lie, Lester B. Pearson of Canada, and Selim Sar- 
per of Turkey, Chairman and Vice-Chairman re- 
spectively of the Political and Security Committee, 
will report to that committee by October 17. 
Pending receipt of this report, further considera- 
tion of the Greek question has been suspended. 
A Polish proposal calling upon the Committee to 
appeal to the Greek Government to suspend all 
executions and court martials and in particular 
the death sentence against Catherine Zevgos was 
rejected as a matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Greece. It received support from 
only the six Slav states. Benjamin V. Cohen 
(United States) supported the Australian pro- 
posal for a Conciliation Committee. 


Freedom of Information 


The Human Rights Commission will be asked 
to include the broad, general principles of free- 
dom of information in its proposed Covenant on 
Human Rights, and further action on the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information will be 
postponed to the next session of the General As- 
sembly. These provisions were embodied in a 
joint United States-United Kingdom—Netherlands 
resolution adopted by the Social, Cultural and 
Humanitarian Committee of the General As- 
sembly on September 27 by a vote of 29 to 13, with 
8 abstentions. A companion joint resolution, 
oe by the same three states, requested that 
the Convention on the International Transmission 
of News and the Right of Correction be open for 
signature immediately but was rejected by a vote 
of 16 to 18, with 13 abstentions. This convention 
was approved by the last Assembly session with 
a stipulation that it would not be open for signa- 
ture before the Freedom of Information Conven- 
tion was approved and both could be signed by 
acceding nations. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened the Commit- 
tee debate, stating that freedom of information is 
an essential element in both peace and security and 
that the important thing is “to state in an interna- 
tional instrument the principles of freedom of 
information.” She considered that the Covenant 
on Human Rights is “an appropriate instrument” 
for those basic principles. Mrs. Roosevelt men- 
tioned the difficulties, arising from conditions in 
various countries, that had been encountered in 
drafting the convention on this subject, with the 
result that a great many exceptions had to be writ- 
ten in as soon as the attempt was made to formulate 
the details. None of those conditions has changed 
in the last 5 months, she continued. Supporting 
the second resolution, Mrs. Roosevelt said that the 
Convention on the International Transmission of 
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News and the Right of Correction was “adopted 
by a large majority at the last session, and in our 
view, we should not delay any longer giving an 
opportunity to sign to those who are now ready 
to do so.” 


Access of News Personnel to United Nations 


A resolution urging all countries to grant free- 
dom of access for accredited news personnel to 
countries where meetings of the United Nations 
take place and to the sources of information on 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
was adopted by the Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural Committee of the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 29 by a vote of 42 to 0, with 7 abstentions. 


Miscellaneous items 


The proposal for the establishment of a United 
Nations postal administration, which would oper- 
ate like any national post office, with its own spe- 
cial stamps and administrators, permitting a 
saving of 21 thousand dollars a year as compared 
with — postal costs, is being considered in 
the General Assembly’s Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee . . . The Legal Committee 
is discussing possible changes in methods and 
procedures of the Assembly, based on proposals 
of a special committee established at the last ses- 
sion to study this problem. . . The Economic and 
Finance Committee is discussing plans devised by 
the Economic and Social Council for economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. , 

Representatives of seven Mediterranean coun- 
tries, meeting in Rome under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, have agreed 
to establish a Mediterranean Fisheries Council to 
be set oe essentially the same way as the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council . . . The International 
Bank for Reconstructions and Development has 
granted a loan of 10 million dollars to India for 
the improvement of agricultural production... 
Ceylon and Israel have become members of the 
International Telecommunication Union, increas- 
ing the membership of this second largest of the 
specialized agencies to 81 countries. 

The Special Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories on September 8 
adopted a United States resolution recommendin 
that the Committee be continued for an additiona 
3-year period . . . The Trusteeship Council, at a 
special meeting on September 27, approved the ap- 
pointment of a new member from Mexico on the 
United Nations Visiting Mission which will visit 
trust territories in West Africa this year. The 
other countries represented on the mission are Bel- 
gium, Iraq, and the United States. 
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Protocol: What It Is and What It Does 


by Stanley Woodward, Chief of Protocol 


No feature of diplomacy, I venture to say, is 
more misunderstood by more people on more oc- 
casions than is the function of protocol. Some 
very well-meaning persons ask me whether my sole 
function is to send out invitations to dinner par- 
ties ; others, equally well-meaning, inquire whether 
I wear formal clothes to my office or spend most of 
my time seating tables. 

In the face of this popular misunderstanding, it 
might be appropriate to set the record straight on 
the position, function, and necessity of protocol in 
foreign affairs. 

Protocol is the rule book by which international 
relations are conducted. Any organization, any 
society must, if it is to thrive, operate under certain 
rules if for no other reason than to prevent chaos. 
The same rules apply to relations between govern- 
ments. It is necessary that contacts between na- 
tions be made according to law, custom, and some 
form of planned organization. Thus made, the 
contacts connote mutual respect for the laws and 
customs of the countries concerned. They for- 
malize the channels of communication between 
governments. These are the rules of foreign rela- 
tions which are the concern of protocol, the point 
of contact between governments. It is the agreed 
method of doing business, of “getting along.” 

A prime purpose of protocol is to create an at- 
mosphere of friendliness in which the business of 
diplomacy may be transacted. This purpose is 
based on the conviction of most, if not all, nations 
that countries with differing viewpoints are better 
able to reach agreement in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness than in one of hostility. 

In seeking this objective, the function of pro- 
tocol may be exercised in a variety of ways. A 
friendly conversation at a dinner party may be 
one way ; adhering to law and custom in the exten- 
sion of diplomatic immunities may be another. A 
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cordial welcome to a foreign head of state or offi- 
cial may be yet another. Nations honor each 
other’s pledges; they assume that the courtesies of 
one nation will be returned in others. In short, 
the rules of diplomacy tend to be reciprocal 
throughout the world. 

Many years ago the functions of protocol con- 
sisted almost exclusively of formal ceremonial 
arrangements. Kings required the services of 
court aides to prepare elaborate receptions and 
dinners for visiting officials of foreign countries. 
Ambassadors were presented to court in ceremonies 
attended by great pomp. In Spain and elsewhere, 
the chief of protocol was known as Introducer of 
Ambassadors, a self-explanatory title which many 
of them still retain. If not his only function, the 
introduction of ambassadors was at least consid- 
ered his most important. 

These formalities were outward expressions of 
good manners between friendly governments. 
The years have taken much of the pomp and pic- 
turesque ceremonial out of protocol, but they have 
not removed the necessity for good manners be- 
tween countries. Today, when some diplomatic 
relations are conducted against a background of 
name-calling, the requirement of good manners is 
no less evident. It is significant that nations that 
indulge in name-calling are discreetly respectful 
of the time-honored methods of showing good 
manners in their public acts. 

We in protocol look upon ourselves as the 
guardians of international behavior in Washing- 
ton. In the course of our duties we act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to 70 ambassadors and 
ministers. We deal with each on equal terms but 
stay out of any political controversy. That fact, 
I believe, makes us unique among representatives 
in foreign affairs. 

When the United States establishes diplomatic 
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relations with a country, the Protocol Staff is the 
first official contact between the two governments. 
When the United States breaks off diplomatic re- 
lations with a country, the Protocol Staff is the 
last official contact. 

In one sense, protocol functions and the methods 
of carrying them out represent the country itself. 
For example, some European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries have long histories and traditions of 
ceremonial elegance surrounding their official be- 
havior. Coaches, royal courts, coronations are 
part of the gilded trappings of their history which 
even today they are reluctant to giveup. They are 
ingrained in their national life. The protocol offi- 
cers in those countries must respect and reflect 
those traditions in carrying out their functions. 

The United States, however, has no such back- 
ground. Its history, as reflected in its acts and 
its public officials, is one of simplicity. Jefferson 
and Lincoln, among others, were noted for their 
unpretentiousness of action and simplicity of ut- 
terance. Benjamin Franklin, our first ambassador 
to France, endeared himself to the French through 
demonstrations of characteristic American wit and 
neighborliness which ultimately won much-needed 
shipments of supplies to American forces in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Lacking the ornate ceremonies of other nations, 
the United States depends on the friendliness and 
vitality of the American people to speak for the 
country in its dealings with representatives of 
other lands. Since it is my duty frequently to 
show such representatives our country, I try to 
make it possible for foreign visitors and resident 
chiefs of mission to come into contact with this 
friendliness and vitality. Such an opportunity, 
I might add, makes my job much easier than 
those of some of my counterparts in other coun- 
tries who must depend on ceremonial traditions 
to impress visitors. Visiting officials do become 
impressed with this friendliness. 

In seeking the objective of a friendly atmos- 
phere for the transaction of diplomacy, the Pro- 
tocol Branch engages in certain well-defined func- 
tions that serve both the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. As Chief of Protocol, I serve 
as the protocol officer of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State and serve as liaison between the 
Department and the White House in all matters 
relating to protocol. 

The Protocol Staff relieves the President and 
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Secretary of many formalities and time-consum- 
ing procedures. Many of these relate to the 
appointment and accreditation of ambassadors 
and ministers to the United States. The process 
is rather simple. A foreign country sending an 
ambassador or minister to the United States sub- 
mits the name of the candidate in a letter to this 
government. 

The letter comes originally to my office. It is 
then sent to the appropriate geographical desk 
for recommendations. Here I should note that 
99 percent of all such requests are approved. It 
has become customary among friendly nations to 
honor the appointments of each other. Only per- 
sons with well-known pronounced prejudices 
against the United States or an individual whose 
character is not up to diplomatic standards would 
likely be rejected. . 

Once favorably recommended, a letter is sent 
to the Secretary and then to the President for ulti- 
mate approval. The familiar notation “O. K.” 
followed by the President’s initials on the letter 
is the final step in the process. 

This approval does not end the work of the 
Protocol Staff; it is, to a large extent, just begin- 
ning. The Office, in conjunction with the area 
desk involved, arranges for appropriate remarks 
for the President’s reply when the incoming envoy 
presents his credentials, Actually, the words are 
not uttered orally, but are exchanged in writing, 
and the text made available to the press for public 
dissemination. Years ago, however, the remarks 
were made orally but time and a more informal 
approach have eliminated the practice. 

Once an ambassador or minister is officially 
accredited, it becomes necessary to provide him 
with the privileges and immunities granted him 
in accordance with law. This procedure involves 
a series of tasks, routine but necessary, which de- 
volve on the Protocol Staff. It must issue diplo- 
matic identification cards, diplomatic license tags, 
free driver’s permits and Congressional gallery 
passes to chiefs of foreign missions and their wives. 

In this connection the Protocol Staff also pub- 
lishes the official Diplomatic List that contains 
the name of every diplomatic representative of a 
foreign government assigned to Washington. 
Widespread use is made of this list: Department 
officers constantly refer to it in their work and law- 
enforcement officers use it to make routine checks 
on diplomatic immunity and freedom from taxes. 

Matters relating to taxes is also a subject for 
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the jurisdiction of the Protocol Staff. Diplomatic 
officials in the United States are granted legal im- 
munity from certain domestic taxes, such as in- 
come, sales, and excise levies as well as free cus- 
tomsentry. It is a function of the Protocol Staff 
to see that foreign officials entitled to such im- 
munity receive internal revenue certificates indi- 
cating the degree of exemption. 

Nearly all functions of the Protocol Branch are 
concerned with international personnel and inter- 
national procedures. One exception to this rule 
involves the custody and authority over the Great 
Seal of the United States. The use of the seal 
on documents as a symbol of dignity and authen- 
ticity is strictly defined by law. An act of 1789, 
which designated the Secretary of State as cus- 
todian of the seal, made specific provisions for 
use of the seal. They have been modified only 
slightly by subsequent legislation. 

The seal is affixed to such civil commissions as 
those of Cabinet officers, «mbassadors, and min- 
isters; written authorizations issued to foreign 
consular officials stating the limits of their juris- 
diction in the United States; ratification of 
treaties; Presidential powers to negotiate a treaty 
or exchange ratifications; Presidential proclama- 
tions, and to the envelopes containing letters of 
credence or other ceremonial communications to 
the heads of foreign governments. 

Another word about the seal. In the early days 
of the Republic, it was customary for merchants, 
importers, and other commercial traders to use the 
design of the Great Seal, or modifications thereof, 
to decorate their product. Although even today 
the Department has no legal authority to with- 
hold the design of the Great Seal or to prevent 
its duplication, the prevailing opinion is that the 
Great Seal should be reserved for official docu- 
ments as prescribed by law. 

The large iron “arm” which impresses the Great 
Seal on documents is kept at all times in the cus- 
tody of the Protocol Branch. When not in use, 
it is locked up in the diplomatic reception room in 
the Department. 

One subject which recurs quite frequently in the 
work of the office is the custody of medals and 
decorations awarded by foreign governments to 
public officials in the United States. Under the 
Constitution, public officials are not permitted to 
receive such decorations without the consent of 
Congress. During the war, however, members of 
the armed forces, under special legislation, re- 
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ceived permission to accept certain foreign decora- 
tions. Wartime legislation in this regard having 
lapsed, the awards now received must be turned 
over to the Protocol Staff of the Department for 
safekeeping until such time as the recipients are 
legally entitled to receive these decorations. 

Finally, I should note but not emphasize the 
well-publicized function of arranging social func- 
tions for the President, Secretary of State, and 
other high-ranking Department officials. Many 
people believe this is an easy assignment—a “soft 
touch” in the words of one aquaintance. Actually, 
the arranging of such a function is frequently a 
more difficult assignment than might appear. 

Suggested invitation lists must be prepared, a 
budget must be drawn up for each occasion, ap- 
proved invitations sent out, all hotel arrangements 
made, the seating chart and place cards prepared. 
At the function itself, care must be taken to assure 
that the formalities run smoothly and that no 
circumstances develop which might prove embar- 
rassing to the Department or to the government. 

This by no means exhausts the list of functions 
of the Protocol Staff. It has others. In normal 
times, when the White House is occupied, it oper- 
ates the Blair House and Blair-Lee House for dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors and arranges for visits 
to foreign ports and countries by United States 
armed forces vessels and personnel and similar 
visits to the United States by foreign armed ves- 
sels and troops. It keeps an up-to-date register 
of all members of international organizations 
meeting in the United States, including the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. It also ar- 
ranges appointments with the President for for- 
eign nations and American chiefs of missions 
abroad. 

Although certain explicit functions of protocol 
are provided by the Constitution and by statute, 
the implicit functions of protocol are unlimited. 
They involve acts which make the United States 
better understood and better appreciated. The 
scope of protocol, therefore, is infinitely broader 
than the assigned duties of the office. It encom- 
passes the broad, complex principles of human fel- 
lowship and good manners which have existed be- 
tween peoples and nations for centuries. Destruc- 
tive wars have not been able to wipe out those 
principles. As long as nations and peoples want 
to “get along,” there will be an important role for 
protocol to play in the international life of our 
civilization. 
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What Is a Bipartisan Foreign Policy? 


by Ernest A. Gross, Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 


Foreign policy, like navigation, requires steer- 
ing the best course to a known objective. In- 
formed men usually will not differ in defining 
the major objectives of our foreign policy, but, 
rather, in choosing the most effective of the avail- 
able alternative courses. In a democracy this 
choice rests on enlightened common consent. 

There is general agreement that we wish to see 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in a world of free nations dedicated to the 
protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

We are not now living in that sort of a world. 
As the leader of that part of the world which is 
free we require a clear, continuous, and consistent 
foreign policy. National security demands that 
continuity and consistency survive changes in ad- 
ministration. The obligation of leadership re- 
quires that our foreign commitments stay afloat 
on all political tides. These are the reasons for 
a bipartisan foreign policy. 

Although conflicts attend the separation of 
powers decreed by the Constitution, the principle 
of collaboration in foreign affairs between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress is accepted as the rule. 
Procedures have been developed to make collab- 
oration systematic and the Department of State 
has designated officials to carry this out as their 
primary responsibility. 

Since the Congress operates largely through its 
committees composed of members of the two ma- 
jor parties, successful collaboration in foreign 

Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Gross and Mr. Marshall substituted 
for Edgar Ansel Mowrer, newspaper columnist, while the 
latter was on vacation. These articles were released by 


General Features Corporation on August 22 and August 
29, 1949, respectively, and are reprinted with permission. 
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policy matters requires a sound relationship not 
only between the Executive and the congressional 
majority, but with the minority party as well. 
This is all the more necessary when serious dif- 
ferences of opinion exist within congressional 
parties. 

The evolution of a successful foreign policy is 
better assured if it is founded upon the support 
of like-minded statesmen, whatever their party 
affiliation. Indeed, Viscount Bryce noted 50 years 
ago that differences may exist without breaking 
party unity, since all that was needed was “that 
a solid front should be presented on the occasions, 
few in each session, when a momentous division 
arises.” 

Are such “momentous divisions” inescapable in 
the development of United States foreign policy? 

The majority party bears the responsibilities 
which go with “administration.” The minority 
party owes the duty of “loyal opposition.” A bi- 
partisan foreign policy, however, presumes that 
neither party will seek to derive party advantage 
through the manner in which it discharges its 
responsibilities and duties. 

The administration should refrain from making 
foreign-policy proposals for partisan reasons or 
from seeking partisan advantage in the execution 
of foreign policy. The minority party should 
refrain from opposition based upon partisan con- 
siderations. Criticism would be “on the merits” 
and always welcome. 

Obviously, the decisive element in such an ar- 
rangement is good faith. An action or attitude 
is colored by the motive which breeds it. Suspi- 
cion of partisan motive has often choked off col- 
laboration like a jungle vine. Inasmuch as basic 
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objectives are rarely in dispute, the duty of the 
executive and of the legislature is to clarify the 
alternatives. A proposed course of action must 
rest upon the argument which supports it. Op- 
position, to be constructive, must similarly assert 
the justified alternative. There is no other way 
to develop and maintain an enlightened public 
opinion. There is no other satisfactory way in 
which a democracy can conduct its foreign affairs. 
The necessary working conditions for a biparti- 
san foreign policy are these: (1) An understand- 
ing among respective party leaders implying com- 
mon readiness to collaborate; (2) full sharing of 
information; (3) timely consultation. 

The last element—timely consultation—offers 
the greatest challenge to good faith. Either the 
“administration” or the minority may be asked 
by the other to modify or abandon carefully con- 
sidered foreign-policy proposals. 

Public interest then requires sincere efforts to 
clarify the alternative courses. The Executive, 
having a constitutional responsibility it can 
neither share nor avoid, should present its pro- 
posals in a manner which permits the minority to 
fulfill its public duty to weigh the alternatives. 


Financing Our Foreign Policy 


by Charles Burton Marshall, Staff Consultant 


The attitude with which both sides approach 
the problem affects the outcome. Wisdom may 
call for compromise. But the end in view is to 
achieve agreement on a sound and publicly sup- 
ported policy. Compromise is a means to that 
end, not an end in itself. 

Bipartisan foreign policy exists when there is 
a sustained sincere effort to reach agreement on 
objectives and on courses of action. It is not de- 
stroyed merely because agreement is not always 
reached. 

When disagreements persist despite full and 
timely consultation, the issues are often drawn 
between persons rather than between parties. 
Such differences are unavoidable in any society. 
They are relevant to the problem of a bipartisan 
foreign policy only to the extent that they reveal 
a desire to obtain partisan advantage. Party 
discipline may rally adherents to one side or the 
other. But a successful bipartisan foreign policy 
will make it virtually impossible for “momentous 
divisions” to occur in our foreign affairs. 

The primary condition is the will to succeed. 
The world in which we live does not leave us much 
room for failure. 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 


The Executive withheld the Military-Assistance 
Program until the waning days of an exhaustive 
session. In the press of time the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs could not resolve its will. The 
bill produced four minority reports subscribed 12 
times by a total of 10 Members. This was no 
simple rupture of bipartisanism. The difference 
cut four ways—not just straight down the middle. 
The result in the House—the halving of the au- 
thorization for military assistance for Western 
Europe—was inevitable, given the differences 
within the committee. 

The differences were as to means, not ends. Too 
often bipartisan foreign policy is discussed only 
in terms of the latter. But the rubs develop in 
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the questions of means. Those are the questions 
that take time. It is of the factor of time in legis- 
lation that I write. I shall pose the problem. I 
don’t know the answer. Let us take the time 
factor in the work of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which I serve. 

You may get some idea of the scope of its tasks 
by a comparison with 15 years ago. 

In the Seventy-third Congress this committee 
got around to legislation only in the second regu- 
lar session. It handled nine minor public bills 
and a few private relief measures. None of these 
bills even remotely resembled an issue. The 
money involved in the public bills was a mere 
$102,000. 
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At this session of the Eighty-first Congress— 
only this session—the committee has reported 25 
public bills. A dozen of them lie at the heart 
of foreign policy. Nine have involved strenuous 
floor fights. Eleven were of such consequence or 
controversy as to require special rules—the par- 
liamentary device for giving exigent measures 
priority. 

The sharpest illustration pertains to money. 
The total of authorizations in committee bills so 
far this session is $7,391,760,598. Dollarwise, the 
job of public policy in the committee has multi- 
plied by 145,000 in 15 years, comparing this ses- 
sion with a whole Congress of 1933-34. 

And consider the matter of variety. In general, 
the bills before this committee have only one com- 
mon quality—their relation to foreign affairs. 
They may differ completely in substance. The 
committee must study a question of an en bloc set- 
tlement of international claims or legal immunity 
of international organizations as if it were the 
Judiciary Committee. It must study a question 
of power development on an international river 
as if it were the Committee on Public Works. It 
must study military assistance as if it were the 
Armed Services Committee. And so on through 
a list in its way almost as diverse as the legisla- 
tive task of the entire House. 

No let-up is in sight. The issue of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization—a tremendous 
one—must lie over to the next session. The so- 
called point IV legislation will have to wait. 
These two measures alone constitute enough un- 
finished business for a whole session. But they 
are not all. The European Recovery Program 
must come up again next spring. So must mili- 
tary assistance. Aid to China will be back. Per- 
haps also aid to Korea. And a dozen or more 
issues whose importances we call secondary only 
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because the importance of others is so vast. 

This huge job falls on a committee of 25. Four- 
teen are Democrats and eleven Republicans. 
Twenty-three are men, and two are women. The 
average age is 50, but the oldest among them was 
45 when the youngest was born. On an average 
they are in their fourth term in Congress, but the 
oldest was here 24 years before the newest arrived. 
Eleven are lawyers, three are doctors. Two have 
had careers on stage and screen. The list includes 
teachers, local government officials, a minister, a 
public relations man, a sociologist, and an engi- 
neer. Nine come from the Northeast, eight from 
the Midwest, five from the South, and three from 
the Far West. 

They are a heterogeneous group. They cannot 
resolve their will by fiat. There is no question 
of rubber-stamping. Even if they were willing 
(which they aren’t) there would be no percentage 
in it. Most of them would not fight for legisla- 
tion that was not a product of theirown work. A 
bill which the committee sends to the floor must 
reflect its own will and be in a fundamental sense 
its own creation if the committee is to stand up 
for it. 

If the mechanism is overloaded by trying to do 
too much too soon, the result is division and sub- 
division such as in the military assistance issue. 
Yet adequate deliberation and creation in every 
legislative task in the foreign affairs field impose 
demands in time and intellectual diversification 
quite beyond anything in legislative experience. 

A year ago a report of the committee noted: 
“The responsibility for the purse as it relates to 
foreign policy cannot be separated from the roots 
and substance of foreign policy.” That means 
full legislative participation in the making of for- 
eign policy. How to make that work is a central 
constitutional problem of our day. 


Adrian S. Fisher, Legal Adviser_. On the subject of the problems in ad- Address made before the California Bar 
vancement of human rights. Notprint- Assocation at San Francisco, Calif., 
ed. Text issued as press release 667 of on September 2. 


September 2. 


Ambassador Paul C. Daniels____-- On the subject of intellectual cooperation Address made before the International 


in the Americas. 


issued as press release 680 of Septem- 


ber 8. 
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Not printed. Text Congress of Americanists, at Columbia 


University, New York, N.Y., on Sep- 
tember 8. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


AEC Reactor Safeguard Committee Visits U.K. 


[Released to the press by AEC August 31] 


The Reactor Safeguard Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission will represent the 
United States at a three-nation conference on re- 
actor safeguards and related subjects to be held in 
the United Kingdom from September 5-10, 1949. 
The conference will include classified discussions 
and inspections under the existing Technical Co- 
operation Program of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Canada, which was established 
early in 1948 and does not include weapons infor- 
mation. 
Evaluation of the potential hazards of reactors 
is one of the primary considerations in the loca- 
tion and design of reactors, and each of the three 
nations has carried on extensive research into 
various phases of the problem. Among the topics 
to be discussed will be environmental and meteor- 
ological studies connected with the treatment of 
radioactive wastes, studies of biological tolerances 
to radiation of plants, animals, and human beings, 
and the significance to reactor hazards of mal- 
function of reactor structure or controls, acci- 
dental error of operations, sabotage, and other 
action. 
Members of the U.S. AEC Reactor Safeguard 
Committee planning to attend this meeting are: 
Dr. Edward Teller, chairman, Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. —— Benedict, Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., New 

or. 

Dr. Joseph W. Kennedy, Department of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Abel Wolman, Department of Sanitary Engineering, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. John A. Wheeler, Palmer Physical Laboratory, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

In addition to the members of the Committee 
the following United States representatives also 


plan to attend: 
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Dr. Frederic de Hoffman, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, Los Alamos, New Mexico 

Commander James M. Dunford, USN, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM 


The Technical a, Program is carried 
out under the general direction of the Combined 
Policy Committee, which also reviews those prob- 
lems of raw-materials supply common to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Canada. The Combined Policy Committee 
was established early in the period of wartime 
development in August 1943, by the three govern- 
ments to provide broad direction to the atomic 
project as between the countries. 

Members of the Combined Policy Committee 
are: 


For the United States 


Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of State 
Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


For the United Kingdom 


Sir Oliver S. Franks, Ambassador from the United King- 
dom 

Sir Frederick K. Hoyer Millar, Minister of the British 
Ministry 


For Canada 


C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 


With the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, the wartime cooperation between the three 
governments had to be adapted not only to con- 
siderations of foreign policy and national defense 
but also in the light of the responsibilities fixed by 
Congress upon the Commission. 

As was stated by the President in his public 
statement of July 28, 1949, “In January, 1948, the 
three governments agreed upon a modus vivendi 
which provided for cooperation among the three 
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countries involving exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical information in certain defined areas and col- 
laboration on matters of raw material supply of 
common concern.” ? 

The general framework thus provided has been 
utilized to develop technical consultations on cer- 
tain —— topics, which have from time to time 
included visits by scientists and technicians of each 
country to the other two. 


Tripartite Discussions on Atomic Energy 


[ Released to the press September 20] 


As was announced on September 15, 1949,? the 
Combined Policy Committee met today to begin 
exploration of certain basic questions underlying 
the determination of future relationships between 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada in the field of atomic energy. Since 19438, 
the Committee has been the tripartite body respon- 
sible for the direction of Anglo-American-Cana- 
dian cooperation in this field. Participants in the 
talks include: 


The United States 


Under Secretary of State, James E. Webb, for the Secretary 
of State 

Deputy to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy 
Matters, William Webster, for the Secretary of 
Defense 

Commissioner Sumner Pike, Acting Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


The United Kingdom 


The British Ambassador, Sir Oliver S. Franks 
The British Minister, Sir Derick Hoyer-Millar 


Canada 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce, C. D. Howe 


During the talks, which are expected to continue 
for some time, the members will be assisted by 
their respective scientific, military, and political 
advisers. 

As President Truman indicated in his statement 
of July 28, no agreements or commitments will be 
involved in the talks.2 The meetings will furnish 
the opportunity for a full exchange of views, 
which will be of value to the President and the 
Congress in determining how to meet the problems 
involved. 


Achievements of Telecommunications 
Revision Meeting 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 23 that in his official report submitted recently 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1949, p. 185. 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 472. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1949, p. 185. 
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to the Secretary of State, Wayne Coy, Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, de- 
scribed the accomplishments of the Conference for 
the Revision of the 1945 Bermuda Telecommunica- 
tions Agreement of 1945, held at London, August 
8-12, 1949, at which Mr. Coy served as chairman 
of the United States delegation. 

New ceiling rates for telegrams between the 
United States and countries of the British Com- 
monwealth (excepting Canada) were recom- 
mended. Rates between the countries of the 
British Commonwealth are not affected by these 
recommendations. In addition to the establish- 
ment of new telegraph ceiling rates, the represen- 
tatives of the United States and commonwealth 
governments recommended general conditions 
which should govern the retention of existing 
radiotelegraph circuits between their respective 
countries and the establishment of new or addi- 
tional circuits. 

The Bermuda agreement of 1945 was signed by 
representatives of eight countries—Australia, 
Canada, India, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The Conference held last 
month was convened at the request of the United 
States. It was believed that since the 1945 agree- 
ment has been in force, increases in wages and 
operational practices have altered the basis for 
the rate features of the agreement. Because of 
these changes and the changes which will be ef- 
fected as a result of the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Conference, held 
at Paris this summer, the parties to the Bermuda 
agreement decided to meet again to revise the rate 
aspects of the agreement. In addition to the rep- 
resentatives of the original eight signatory gov- 
ernments, representatives of Ceylon and Pakistan 
attended the London meeting. 

The delegations of the countries at the London 
conference will recommend to their respective gov- 
ernments that the revised agreement “ accepted 
and brought into force not later than December 1, 
1949. Under the — agreement the ceiling 
rate per ordinary full rate word is 30 cents, and 
the new ceiling would be 40 cents; the present ceil- 
ing per word for code telegrams is 20 cents, and 
the new ceiling would be 2624 cents; and the pres- 
ent ceiling rate per ordinary press word is 614 
cents, whereas the new ceiling would be 10 cents. 
The Conference recommended that if any party 
to the agreement found it necessary to fix a rate 
in excess of the ceiling rate, this could be done 
upon 90 days’ notice to the other parties. It was 
made clear that the ceiling rates recommended for 
the various categories of telegraphic service did not 
constitute the rates to be charged the public using 


* these services: these would be within the ceiling 


rates. 

The Conference also recommended that the es- 
sential factors to be taken into account in the 
retention of existing direct radiotelegraph circuits 
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or in the establishment of any new or additional 
circuits between two countries is a matter involving 
a judgment on its merits by the governments of 
both countries concerned, and that conditions, 
particularly economic conditions and the require- 
ments of the users, at both ends of a proposed cir- 
cuit, should be fully considered in each case. 


Technical Tripartite Conference 
on Safety in Coal Mines of the ILO 


The Secretary of State announced on Septem- 
ber 6 that three delegates representing respectively 
the government, employers, and workers of the 
United States have been named upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor to attend the 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Coal 
Mines of the International Labor Organization. 
The meeting is scheduled to be held at Geneva, 
September 12-24, 1949. The delegates are as 
follows: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


George W. Grove, Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior 


EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Harry A, Leidich, Safety Engineer, Philadelphia Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


WorKERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles F. Davis, Director of Safety, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, Washington, D.C. 


The purpose of the Conference is to discuss and 
adopt a draft model code of safety regulations for 
underground work in coal mines. The draft code 
has been prepared by committees of experts in col- 
laboration with the International Labor Office. 


Twenty-sixth International Union Meeting 
on Venereal Disease 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 12 that William A. Brumfield, M. D., first 
deputy commissioner of health of New York State, 
and William F. Snow, M. D., of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York City, will 
represent the United States Government at the 
Twenty-sixth General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Union Against Venereal Disease. The 
meeting is scheduled to be held in Rome, Septem- 
ber 12-16, 1949. 

The objectives of the Assembly are (1) to facili- 
tate legal, sanitary, and moral measures designed 
to control venereal disease and (2) to coordinate 
the programs of national and international so- 
cieties for combating the disease. The twenty- 
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fifth Assembly was held at Copenhagen last Sep- 
tember. 


ILO: Seventh International Conference 
of Labor Statisticians 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 22 that Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, has been ap- 
pointed delegate to represent the United States 
Government at the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians of the International 
Labor Organization (Ito). Loring Wood, econ- 
omist, Special Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Mission to France, has been named adviser 
to the government delegate. The meeting is sched- 
uled to convene at Geneva on September 26. All 
member governments of the Ito have been invited 
to send representatives. 

The primary concern of the Conference will be 
the standardization of statistics on classification 
of occupations, productivity of labor, data of earn- 
ings, and records of accidents and occupational 
diseases. The sixth conference of this series was 
held at Montreal in August 1947. 


Austrian Treaty Conversations 
To Resume 
[Released to the press September 19] 


[Editor’s Note: Because of the delay in the arrival of 
the French deputy, Marcel Berthelot, the treaty conversa- 
tions will not resume before Sept. 23. The discussions 
will be a continuation of the conference in London which 
was suspended on Sept. 1. After nearly 2% years of 
negotiations, there are still nine treaty articles on which 
the deputies are disagreed. The disputed articles deal 
chiefly with the former German holdings in Austria and 
what is to be done with them.] 


The Ambassadors of France, Great Britain, and 
the United States called together on September 18 
upon the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko, to present notes 
amplifying the communiqué issued in Washington 
on September 15 by Secretary of State Acheson, 
Foreign Minister Bevin, and Foreign Minister 
Schuman, on the matter of the treaty with Aus- 
tria.._ During the course of the conversation, the 
outstanding points of difference were outlined. 

The Acting Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union accepted on behalf of his government the 
proposal already made for the resumption of the 
meetings of the deputies on the Austrian treaty 
convening on September 22 in New York; and as- 
sured the three Ambassadors that the Soviet Dep- 
uty would participate. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 468. 
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I 
T 
Calendar of Meetings‘ ; 
I 
§ 
1 
Adjourned during September 1949 
Council of Foreign Ministers: 
OS eee ee ee ee eee London ....... June 30-Sept. 2 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) : j 
a Congress on Problems of Illiteracy and Adult Riode Janeiro .... July 27-Sept. 3 
ucation. 
International Technical Conference on the Protection of Nature. New York tad . . +» Aug. 22-Sept. 1 
Executive Board: 17th Session. . ........-eeees ae . .. . Sept. 3-16 
Tenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic ‘Art .... Venice. . ... . Aug. 11-Sept. 1 
RS ee ee Izmir, Turkey . . . . . Aug. 20-Sept. 20 
Conference on Plant and Animal Nutrition in Relation to Soiland Canberra ..... . Aug. 22-Sept. 15 
Climatic Factors. 
Fao Technical Meeting on Agricultural Extension. . .... . . Turrialba, Costa Rica . Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
United Nations: 
——_ Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Lake Success ..... Aug. 17—Sept. 6 
esources. 
Conference on Road and Motor Transport. ......... Geneva ....... Aug. 23-Sept. 19 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling . . . . Lake Success . . . Sept. 15- 
International Association for Research in Income and Wealth . . . Cambridge, England . . Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Permanent Agricultural Committee: Third Session ...... Geneva ...... .. Sept. 1-10 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Coal Mines . .. Geneva ....... Sept. 12-24 
Cannes Film Festival . . Pee 6 oe: leg Se Aa ca oS es . . Sept. 2-17 
International Statistical Institute: 26th Session ........ SS ck ine ie: * . . Sept. 3-10 
Budapest International Fair. . . Sarees es lee 
Fourth International Congress on Neurology . eee se lS OO . . . Sept. 5-10 
29th International Congress of Americanists. ......... New York City . . .. Sept. 5-12 
International Union of Chemistry: 15th General Conference. . . Amsterdam. ..... Sept. 6-10 
XVII International Navigation Congress ..... are. Wary arm . . . Sept. 10- 
po ree ee Vienna. . . . . . Sept. 11-18 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History: First Consulta- Rio de Janeiro .... Sept. 12- 
tion of Commission on Geography. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Fourth Washington. ..... Sept. 13-16 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
International Monetary Fund: Fourth Annual Meeting of the Washington. ..... Sept. 13-16 
Board of Governors. 
International Council of Scientific Unions: General Assembly . . Copenhagen ..... Sept. 14-16 
in Session as of October 1, 1949 2 
United Nations: 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine ..........-. Haifa, Jerusalem, Rhodes, Jan. 17- 
and Lausanne 
General Assembly: Fourth Session ..........4.-. . Lake Success ..... Sept. 20—- 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 54th BNE: Sige a. eee ee 6s es ee Sept. 26- 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Region I Frequency Conference ........4.4.++e+e-6 eee ee ee May 18- 
Region III teag ear A eS ee ee ee Geneva ....... May 18 
Meeting of the Technical Plan Committee of the International Paris ........ June 23- 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference. 
Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference: Second Session. Geneva ....... Aug. Il- 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Cs nD , 5 4 5 6's o-s 6.6.0.8 :08 © 6 oo Montreal. ..... . Sept. 6 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference. . .. Montreal. ...... Sept. 13- 
1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
2 Meetings in session which were convened prior to Jan. 1, 1949, are not included. 
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In Session as of October 1, 1949—Continued 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): 
General Conference: Fourth Session. . . 
Marseilles International Fair. . 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Seventh International Conference of Labor Statisticians . 


Scheduled October 1 to December 31, 1949 


United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Ecare-Fao Joint Meeting . . 
EcaFe Meeting of Inland Transport Experts . : 
Ecare Meeting of Standing Committee on Industry and 
Trade. 
EcaFre: Fifth Session . . a 
Social Commission: Fifth Session . . “cde 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 33rd Session. . . 
Trusteeship Council Visiting Mission to West Africa 
Fao (Food and Agricultural Organization) : 
Meeting on Livestock Breeding in the eee and Subtropics . 
Far East Conference on Cooperatives . . 
Joint Committee with WHo on Nutrition . 
Timber Committee (Fao—Ecr). . 
Meeting of Specialists = Adjusting ‘Livestock Feeding Practices 
to Current Feed Supplies. 
Joint Committee with Wuo on Nutrition 
Council: Seventh Session 
Annual Conference: Fifth Session 
Committee on Unexploited Forests . . 
Meeting of Technical Committee on Physiological Requirements 
of Calories and Nutrients. 

Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Eighth Meeting of Executive Committee 
Third Meeting of the Directing Council . 
Ninth Meeting of Executive Committee . 

United Kingdom and Dominions Official Medical Histories Liaison 

Committee: Third Meeting. 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 
Executive Committee: Sixth Session 
General Council: Fourth Session . . 

International Criminal Police Commission: General Assembly 

ILo (International Labor Organization) : 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation: First Session. . .. . 
— Committee on Salaried and Professional Workers: First 
ssion 

ae of the Committee of Social Security Experts 

ipartite Conference on Rhine Navigation 
ndustrial Committee on Metal Trades: Third Session. . . 
eaueed Committee on Iron and Steel: Third Session . . 


Ito Advisory Committee on Juvenile Employment: First Session. 
Governing Body: 110th Session . 
Twelfth International Congress of Military Medicine and Phar- 
macy. 
South Pacific Commission: Fourth Session. ...... . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Division Meeting: Fourth Session. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): 
International Seminar on Rural and Adult Education. .. . 
International Congress of Zootechny , 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the Americas: Third Session . 
Third Inter-American Congress on Radiology 
Inter-American Statistical Toatitete: Second Session. 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: Sixth Congress 
Regional Conference of Latin American Science Experts . 
Seventh Pan American Congress of Architects . ; 
Tenth International Ornithological Congress . 
Caribbean Commission: Ninth Meeting . 
Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition 


a 2 > ee & 2 


Paris . a ae” 
Marseilles ..... 


Geneva. . 


Singapore. 
Singapore. 
Singapore. 


ae 
Lake Success . . 
Geneva. 

Cameroons and Togoland 


Cairo 
Lucknow, India. . . 
Cee odd a Xe: 
Geneva. . 

France or Switzerland 


é) 22 Sen ® *-4 0+ 


Geneva. . . 
Washington. .. . 
Washington. .. . 
Habana 


+. 2 2:2. @ 


a ae ee 
a a 
ee eee 
ES ea ae eee 
eee ee oe 
Geneva. .... 
Geneva. 

Mysore, India. , 
Mexico City. ..... 


Nouméa . . 
Montreal. . 


New Delhi . . 


¢ @&¢ @.¢: a2 


i oe oo 


Washington. . 
St. Thomas, V. Bie 
Port-au-Prince. ... . 


1949 


Sept. 19- 
Sept. 25- 


Sept. 26- 


Oct. 1-3 
Oct. 5-10 
Oct. 10-17 


Oct. 20-29 

November or December 
Oct. 5- 

Nov. 1l- 


Oct. 3- 

Oct. 23- 
Oct. 31- 
October 
October 


October 
Nov. 14— 
Nov. 21- 
November 
November 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 24-29 


Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 31- 
Nov. 8-19 
Nov. 22— 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 5-6 
Dec. 29- 
Oct. 23-29 


Oct. 29- 
Nov. 1- 


3-5 
6-12 
13-15 
3-8 
3-11 
6-10 
11- 
10-15 


17- 


Nov. 2-Dec. 14 
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Western Germany Begins 
New Phase of Self-Government 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press September 21] 


Today marks the beginning of a new phase in 
the occupation of Germany. Having freely elected 
a Parliament and selected a President ake Cabi- 
net under the terms of the Basic Law drafted at 
Bonn and ratified by the German states, the people 
of two-thirds of Germany are regaining today a 
large measure of self-government under the Occu- 
pation Statute and the Allied High Commission. 

t is our regret that not all the German people are 
free to join in the reestablishment of their self- 
government. It is through no wish or act of ours 
that the Germans in the Eastern zone are not yet 
able to play a role in the new Germany which is 
about to emerge. The door is open to them, how- 
ever, and we expect that the day will come when 
they will be able to enter on truly democratic 
terms. 


The new state of affairs in Germany will present 
a challenge equally to the Germans and to the 
United States and the other occupation powers. 
For us it means we have entered that delicate stage 
in which we relinquish our close grasp of the ad- 
ministration of government and content ourselves 
for the most part with observing events and giving 
advice, encouragement, and economic support. In 
a limited sphere, of course, we retain direct con- 
trol, and sufficient power is reserved to safeguard 
the chief purposes of the occupation. Weare fully 
prepared to use that power, if need be, because we 
are resolved to prevent a return to power of the 
Nazis. But we are likewise resolved to use our 
power sparingly and with restraint and to proceed 
toward the reestablishment of a normal situation 
as rapidly as possible. In this tremendous task 
of reintegrating Germany into the family of demo- 
cratic nations, success is dependent upon sympa- 
thetic cooperation and support from the American 
people. 

The speed with which a return to normality can 
be achieved will depend largely on the German 
people themselves. This is why we say that the 
Germans face a challenge and an opportunity in 
the new state of affairs. The challenge is to re- 
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habilitate themselves as a nation and to show by 
their acts that they merit the confidence we are 
reposing in them. The opportunity is for them to 
play that constructive role in the development of 
the new Europe which their talents, their position, 
and their resources should enable them to play. 
Through the painstaking labors of the occupation 
powers during the past 4 years, during which the 
American contribution has been of great impor- 
tance, a solid economic and political foundation 
has been laid in the Western zones. It is for 
the Germans themselves now to build a solid 
superstructure. 

Ve in the United States wish the German people 
success in their endeavors to achieve this goal. 


Federal Republic of Germany 
Established 


Effective September 21, 1949, the Allied High 
Commissioners in Germany have been formally 
advised of the formation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and have proclaimed that the Occupa- 
tion Statute is now in force. 

Under the terms of Executive Order No. 10062, 
dated June 6, 1949, “The United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, hereinafter referred to as 
the High Commissioner, shall be the supreme 
United States authority in Germany. The High 
Commissioner shall have the authority, under the 
immediate supervision of the Secretary of State 
(subject, however, to consultation with and ulti- 
mate direction by the President), to exercise all 
of the governmental functions of the United 
States in Germany (other than the command of 
troops), including representation of the United 
States on the Allied High Commission for Ger- 
many and the exercise of appropriate functions of 
a Chief of Mission within the meaning of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946.” 

By the same Executive Order, the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany was designated 
also as “the United States Military Governor with 
all the powers thereof including those vested in the 
United States Military Governor under all inter- 
national agreements” until such time as the Mili- 
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tary Government of the United States zone of Ger- 
many shall have been terminated. Effective Sep- 
tember 21, 1949, the Military Government of the 
United States zone of Germany was terminated. 
Therefore, by virtue of these events, the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany no longer 
exercises the role of the United States Military 
Governor. 

The role of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany as the ECA representative for 
Germany is outlined in Executive Order No. 10063, 
dated June 13, 1949, as follows: 


1. During his tenure of office as United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, Mr. John J. McCloy, under 
the immediate supervision of the Administrator for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and the coordination of the United 
States Special Representative for Europe (subject, how- 
ever, to consultation with and ultimate direction by the 
President), shall be the representative of the said Ad- 
ministrator and the said Special Representative in all 
their relations and actions with respect to Germany. 

2. Mr. McCloy, in performing the duties set forth in par- 
agraph one hereof, shall be assisted by a Chief of Special 
Mission who shall be appointed by the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation and who shall be acceptable to Mr. 
McCloy. The Chief of Special Mission shall have the rank 
of Minister and shall act under the immediate supervision 
and direction of Mr. McCloy. 


The United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many is the Honorable John J. McCloy. The 
British High Commissioner for Germany is Gen- 
eral Sir Brian Robertson. The French High Com- 
missioner for Germany is His Excellency André 
Francois-Poncet. 


OMGUS Terminated and Office of 
U. S. High Commissioner Established — 


Effective September 21, 1949, the Military Gov- 
ernment of the United States zone of Germany 
(OMGUS) was terminated and the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG), un- 
der the immediate direction of the Secretary of 
State, was authorized to exercise all of the govern- 
mental functions of the United States in Germany, 
except the command of troops. The Office of the 
United States Political Adviser (USPOLAD) has 
been combined with the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. The terms 
USPOLAD and OMGUS are no longer applicable. 

The term HICOG has been established as the 
symbol for the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. The HICOG head- 
quarters are located in Frankfort on the Main, 
Germany. 
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Volume on Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, 1937-1938 Released 


[Released to the press September 21] 


The Department of State released today the 
publication in English translation of the second 
volume in the collection entitled Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918-1944. 

The collection contains documents from the cap- 
tured archives of the German Foreign Ministry, 
the Reich Chancellery, and other agencies of the 
former German Government. The publication of 
the documents, which is under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the American, British, and French Gov- 
ernments, is being edited by scholars who have 
been directed by their governments to make an 
impartial and scholarly selection of all documents 
essential for an understanding of German foreign 
policy. 

The volume released today, which is the second 
of a group dealing with the immediate — of 
World War II, is entitled Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, 1937-1938. It includes the most impor- 
tant German documents on German-Czechoslovak 
relations between October 1937 and September 
1938. They deal with such subjects as the Su- 
deten German Party’s demand, first for Su- 
deten autonomy and later for inclusion in the 
Reich, the alarm caused in Czechoslovakia by the 
German annexation of Austria, the Sudeten 
leader Konrad Henlein’s Karlsbad demands of 
— 1938 and the week-end crisis of May 1938, 
when Europe appeared to be on the brink of war. 
There are documents on the mission of Lord Run- 
ciman and on British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s dramatic offer of September 13, 1938, to fly 
to Germany to meet Hitler at Berchtesgaden and 
Godesberg. The events leading to President 
Roosevelt’s two appeals to the Fiihrer are docu- 
mented here, and the volume concludes with 
memoranda of the conferences held at Munich, the 
texts of the agreements reached there, and the 
Anglo-German Declaration of September 30, 
signed by Hitler and Chamberlain, in which they 
referred to the desire of their two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. 

An earlier volume dealt with the Austrian crisis 
and German relations with the European great 
powers, the United States, the Soviet Union, 
China, and Japan in the same period. The third 
volume, on the Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939, is 
now being prepared. Succeeding volumes now in 
course of preparation will carry the story, as told 
by the German documents, through the outbreak 
of war in September 1939 and into World War II. 

A British edition of the first two volumes will 
appear shortly. A French translation of some of 
the documents will appear later this year. Because 
of the mechanical difficulties of printing in Ger- 
many, the publication of the German originals, 
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lanned to coincide with the appearance of the 
nglish translation, will be delayed several 
months. 

The three participating governments have 
agreed that, when publication has been completed 
of documents dealing with a topic or period, the 
relevant microfilms of unpublished as well as pub- 
lished documents will be made available for 
research by scholars. Accordingly, microfilms on 
the topics covered in the volume published today 


Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 





will shortly be placed in the National Archives, 

The American editor-in-chief during the prepa- 
ration of the volume released today was Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Sontag, who has since returned to the 
University of California at Berkeley, from which 
he was on leave. He has been succeeded b 
Dr. Bernadotte E. Schmitt. General Sir James 
Marshall-Cornwall and Professor Maurice Bau- 
mont continue as editors-in-chief for Great Britain 
and France respectively. 

This volume is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $3.25. 


Accused of New Breach of Treaty Obligations 


[Released to the press September 19] 


The United States Government replied on Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, to the notes of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania in which the three countries 
refused the United States request to join in the 
establishment of commissions, under peace treaty 
procedure, with a view to reaching a settlement of 
the disputes which have arisen over violation by 
those countries of the human rights clauses of the 
respective peace treaties. The United States 
notes of Nepunieen 19 were delivered by the 
American Legations at Sofia, Budapest, and 
Bucharest to the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, respectively. 
The text of the United States note to Rumania, 
which is substantially the same as that of the notes 
to Bulgaria and Hungary, follows: 


“The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of Rumania and has the honor, acting 
on instructions from the United States Govern- 
ment, to refer to the Legation’s note of August 1, 
1949, and to the reply of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, dated September 2, 1949, concerning the 
establishment of a Commission for the resolution 
of the dispute which has arisen with respect to the 
interpretation and execution of Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Peace. 

“The United States Government considers that 
the Rumanian Government has no grounds for 
declaring unilaterally that a dispute over Ruma- 
nia’s execution of Article 3 of the Peace Treaty 
does not exist. Since the interpretation placed by 
the United States Government on the acts of the 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 456. 
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Rumanian Government with reference to the lat- 
ter’s treaty obligations respecting human rights 
and freedoms does not correspond with the inter- 
pretation advanced by the Rumanian Government, 
the existence of a dispute is self-evident. In the 
view of the United States Government, refusal by 
the Rumanian Government to comply with the 
provisions of Article 38 of the Treaty of Peace, 
relating to the establishment of a Commission to 
reach a decision on that dispute, constitutes a seri- 
ous new breach of treaty obligations. 

“The excuse made by the Rumanian Government 
in its note of September 2, 1949, that its actions 
which have been cailed into question by the United 
States Government have been taken in execution 
of Rumania’s obligations under Article 5 of the 
Treaty is a flimsy pretext that will not stand exam- 
ination in the light of the systematic suppression 
of human rights and freedoms in Rumania. It is 
patently not the intent of Article 5 that its provi- 
sions should be utilized by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment as a cloak for the elimination of all opposition 
to the totalitarian rule of a minority or for the 
denial of fundamental freedoms specified in Article 
3. The United States Government does not acqui- 
esce in the Rumanian Government’s arrogation to 
itself of the exclusive right to judge its own actions 
in relation to Peace Treaty diesen. It is clear, 
moreover, that Article 38 of the Treaty of Peace 
would be without meaning and purpose if the Ru- 
manian Government were the sole arbiter of its 
execution of international obligations under the 
Treaty. 

“As regards the intimation of the Rumanian 
Government that its sovereignty is impugned by 
the action of the United States Government in 
invoking the Treaty of Peace, it is manifest that 
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the sovereignty of Rumania is limited by Ru- 
mania’s clear international obligations. The mat- 
ters dealt with in Article 3 and Article 38 of the 
Peace Treaty impose international obligations on 
Rumania. Accordingly, the invocation by the 
United States, a signatory of the Treaty of Peace, 
of specific treaty procedures for the settlement of 
a dispute involving Rumania’s execution of its 
treaty obligations can in no sense be regarded as 
unwarranted intervention in the internal affairs of 
Rumania. 

“Continued refusal by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to join in the establishment of a Commission 
for the resolution of the existing dispute—a pro- 
cedure expressly stipulated by Article 38 of the 
Peace Treaty—can only be regarded by the United 
States Government as a tastes deliberate viola- 
tion of international obligations and as demonstra- 
tive of a lack of good faith on the part of the 
Rumanian Government. In these circumstances, 
the Legation is instructed to inform the Rumanian 
Government that its recalcitrant attitude in this 
matter can in no way affect the determination of 
the United States Government to have recourse to 
all appropriate measures for securing the compli- 
ance by the Rumanian Government with its obli- 
gations under Article 3 of the Peace Treaty 
respecting human rights and the fundamental 
freedoms and under Article 38 respecting the pro- 
cedure for dealing with disputes arising over the 
interpretation and execution of the Treaty of 
Peace.” 


Chinese “‘Tiger Air Force’’ Not Related 
to American “‘Flying Tigers”’ 


Statement by the American Consulate General at 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) 


[Released to the press September 19] 


Information has reached the American consulate 
general that the name “Tiger Air Force Squadron” 
has been used by certain Chinese Air Force planes 
in raids on Shanghai. In this connection the Con- 
sulate General wishes to point out that the Chinese 
Air Force planes using such designation have no 
relation to the former American volunteer group, 
generally known as the “Flying Tigers,” which 
fought the Japanese. No armed forces personnel 
of the United States are in Taiwan except a few 
attaché personnel with diplomatic status, nor has 
the United States any military bases on Taiwan. 


October 3, 1949 


Cantonese Authorities Assure Safety 
of U.S. Vessel Embarking Americans 


[Released to the press September 20] 


The Department of State has instructed the 
American consulate general at Shanghai to notify 
American citizens there that arrangements have 
been made for a call at Shanghai of the S.S. Gen- 
eral Gordon, American President Lines vessel. 
The ship, which is calling at Shanghai for the 
purpose of embarking Americans and other for- 
eigners, is expected to arrive at Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 23 and depart on September 25. The office 
of the American Embassy, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can President Lines, has obtained assurances from 
the National authorities in Canton that the vessel 
will not be molested on the voyage to and from 
Shanghai and while in that port. The agent of 
the American President Lines in Shanghai has 
been in contact with the local authorities in Shang- 
hai and has obtained permission for the safe entry 
and -_ of the General Gordon for the purpose 
named. 


U.S. Recognizes New Syrian 
Government 


[Released to the press September 20] 


The United States Government has today recog- 
nized the Syrian Government established on Au- 

st 14, 1949, under the Premiership of His Excel- 
ency Hashim al-Atassi. The text of the note 
signifying recognition which was sent by the 
American Legation in Damascus to the Syrian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs follows: 


“Pursuant to instructions from the United 
States Government, the Legation of the United 
States of America has the honor to acknowledge 
the note from the Syrian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs dated August 16, 1949, informing it of the 
establishment of a new Syrian Government under 
the Premiership of His Excellency Hashim al- 
Atassi. 

“The United States Government relies upon the 
assurances given to it by the Syrian Government 
that Syria intends to honor its international obli- 

ations, and trusts that the friendly relations 
Sovenen our two nations will be continued. The 
promulgation on September 11, 1949, of a new 
electoral law reflecting the Syrian Government’s 
intention to hold elections and form a constitu- 
tional government has also been noted. 

“The Legation takes this occasion to assure the 
Ministry of its highest consideration.” 
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Amendments to Immigration Act Opposed 


Released to the press September 19 


Text of a letter sent by the Secretary of State to 
Senator McCarran, Chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Senate Bill S. 1832 


July 15, 1949 


My pear Senator McCarran: The Depart- 
ment has noted with interest the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the bill, S. 18382, “To 
amend the Immigration Act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended.” In view of the serious effects that 
this bill, if enacted, would have on the conduct 
of the foreign relations of the United States, the 
Department desires to make its position thereon 
known to the Committee, and, accordingly, takes 
this opportunity to offer its comments. 

Under existing law, the President has broad 
authority in time of war or during the existence 
of other specified contingencies, by virtue of the 
Act of May 22, 1918, as amended by the Act of 
June 20, 1941 (42 Stat. 559; 55 Stat. 252 ; 22 U.S.C. 
223-226), relating to the “interests of the United 
States,” to exclude dangerous aliens. In addition, 
the Act of June 20, 1941 (55 Stat. 252; 22 U.S.C. 
228) gives American diplomatic or consular officers 
authority at any time to refuse visas to aliens who 
they know or have reason to believe are coming to 
the United States to engage in activities which 
will endanger the public safety. By the Act of 
May 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 268), amending the Act of 
October 16, 1918, as amended (40 Stat. 1012; 41 
Stat. 1008; 54 Stat. 673; 8 U.S.C. 137), relating 
to the exclusion of anarchists and persons of sim- 
ilar classes, the Attorney General was given broad 
authority to exclude aliens who he “knows or has 
reason to believe, seek to enter the United States 
for the purpose of engaging in activities which will 
endanger the public safety of the United States”. 
Moreover, although under the United Nations 
Headquarters Agreement the United States 
pledged itself to a considerable degree of liberality 
in the admission of aliens coming on official busi- 
ness to the Headquarters District of the United 
Nations, section 6 of the joint resolution ratifying 
the agreement reserves to the United States the 
right to “safeguard its own security and completely 
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to control the entrance of aliens into any territory 
of the United States other than the headquarters 
district and its immediate vicinity”. This reser- 
vation may be implemented under existing law by 
invoking the Public Safety Act and the May 25, 
1948 amendment to the Act of October 16, 1918, 
referred to above. Furthermore, except for per- 
sons having diplomatic privileges and subject to 
recall as personae non gratae, the great majority 
of individuals admitted under the Headquarters 
Agreement are subject to prosecution under our 
criminal statutes, including those which penalize 
activities similar to those proscribed by S. 1832, 
such as the provisions of Sections 793 and 794 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code, relating to the 
gathering and transmittal of defense information. 

S. 1832 appears to be directed at further pro- 
tecting the security of the United States, an objec- 
tive with which the Department is, of course, in 
complete accord. It proposes to further amend 
the Act of October 16, 1918 so as to create three 
new classes of aliens (enumerated below) who 
may not be granted visas or admitted into the 
United States. No exception is provided since 
the Seventh, Ninth and Tenth Provisos to Section 
3 of the Act of February 5, 1917 are expressly 
made inapplicable to persons in these categories. 

(1) Section 3 (a) provides that no visa or other 
travel document shall be issued to any alien who 
the “issuing officer knows, or has reason to believe, 
seeks to enter the United States for the purpose or 
a purpose of (1) obtaining or transmitting in- 
formation, not available to the public generally, 
respecting the national security”. 

Krom the point of view of the conduct of foreign 
relations, the Department is concerned with the 
extent to which such a provision would exclude 
foreign diplomatic, consular and other official per- 
sonnel, members of delegations to and the staffs of 
international organizations, foreign journalists, 
and some persons coming to the United States for 
legitimate purposes of business, study, training 
or research under public or private auspices. The 
language of Section 3 (a) (1) is so broad that a 
consular officer would be bound to conclude, at least 
in some instances, that aliens in the category enu- 
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merated above, if only because of the nature of 
their professions, were excludable thereunder. 

(2) Section 3 (a) (2) would deny visas to per- 
sons seeking to enter for the purpose of “engagin 
in any activity a purpose of which is the contro 
or overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence . . .” If, as it is widely 
believed, Communism embraces the doctrine of a 
world-wide conspiracy to bring about a world dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat by the overthrow of 
non-communist governments, by force, if neces- 
sary, a visa issuing officer would seem to be fully 
justified in concluding that members of —— 
communist parties or those affiliated therewith, 
particularly if they occupy official positions with 
communist governments, might engage in some ac- 
tivity which has as its ultimate purpose the over- 
throw of this Government by force or violence. 

(3) Section 3 (a) (3) precludes the issuance of 
visas to persons who seek to enter the United States 
for the purpose of “organizing, aiding in any man- 
ner whatsoever, joining, associating with, or par- 
ticipating in the activities of any association, so- 
ciety, or group, which shall be publicly designated 
by the Attorney General, as provided in subsection 
(b) of. this section, as subversive to the national 
security.” As there might well be reason to be- 
lieve that any alien communist coming to this 
country would have contacts with some proscribed 
groups, such as the Communist Party of the 
United States, this clause appears susceptible of 
being construed to require the exclusion of all 
communists, and possibly other aliens coming in 
a diplomatic or consular capacity or in connection 
with the activities of international organizations. 

Sections 3 (c) and 3 (d) of the Bill require the 
Attorney General to deport all aliens who have 
ever been members of any of the classes rendered 
excludable by Section 3 (a). Needless to say, 
any such action by the Attorney General, in so 
far as it affected officials of foreign governments 
and international organization aliens would seri- 
ously disrupt the conduct of our foreign relations 
and the fulfillment of our international obliga- 
tions. The vesting in the Attorney General of 
exclusive determination of deportability under the 
Bill without the prior approval of any other offi- 
cial would appear to be inconsistent with our 
obligation under the United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement, which provides for certain procedures 
and for consultation with the Secretary General 
prior to deportation. In addition, it would mark 
a sharp departure from the requirements of exist- 
ing law that no foreign government official or in- 
ternational organization alien be deported without 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Section 4 (b) provides that “the provisions of 
the Seventh, Ninth and Tenth Provisos to Section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
as amended (39 Stat. 875; 8 U.S.C. 136), clauses 
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(1) and (7) of Section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended (43 Stat. 154; 47 Stat. 607; 
54 Stat. 711; 59 Stat. 672; 8 U.S.C. 203), and of 
any other statute or authority permitting the ad- 
mission of aliens to the United States shall have 
no application to cases falling within the purview 
of Section 3 (c) of this Act.” The Department 
is not concerned with the Seventh Proviso. How- 
ever, it believes that the elimination of the Ninth 
Proviso, which gives the Attorney General dis- 
cretion to admit an otherwise in issible alien, 
would weaken the position of this Government in 
the conduct of foreign relations, in as much as 
the admission temporarily of inadmissible aliens 
for legitimate purposes of business, study training 
or research has frequently been found to be in the 
best interest of the United States, from a foreign 

olicy standpoint. The elimination of the Tenth 

roviso, which excepts foreign government offi- 
cials from the excluding provisions of the immi- 
gration laws, would virtually result in a break of 
diplomatic relations, at least with all communist 
dominated countries, and perhaps with others as 
well. It would also impair the activities and 
functions of the United Nations and might even 
render impossible the maintenance of its head- 
quarters in the United States. 

Section 5 of the Bill gives the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, authority vo 
“prescribe all rules and regulations deemed nec- 
essary in aid of the administration and enforce- 
ment of this Act”. Since the law relates to the 
issuance of visas by consular officers, who are 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State, 
all regulations regarding visas should have the 
approval of the Secretary of State. This proposal 
is departure from estalished procedure, and vio- 
lates the principle that the agency administering 
a law (in this case the Department of State) 
should have the primary responsibiitly for making 
regulations. 

The Department fully realizes that it is not the 
intention of the proponents of the bill to impair 
the conduct of foreign relations. However, it 
appears from an analysis of the bill that its pri- 
mary effect would be to drastically interfere with 
such conduct as well as with the fulfillment of our 
international commitments, without resulting in 
any commensurate increase in protection to the 
national security. This government is firmly 
dedicated to the principles of the United Nations 
and to a policy of peaceful cooperation with gov- 
ernments of other countries. At the same time 
it must be realized that there is a degree of poten- 
tial danger to our national security in the admis- 
sion to this country of aliens who are antagonistic 
to our form of government and active in the pro- 
motion of their own. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment is of the opinion that, in considering the 
desirability of enacting legislation of this charac- 
ter, serious consideration should be given to the 
extent to which the security of the United States 
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is dependent upon the success of the United 
Nations and an effective United States foreign 
policy. It is believed that it is from this perspec- 
tive that we should measure the danger to our 
national security from the presence in this country 
of any politically undesirable aliens who cannot 
be excluded under existing law but whose exclusion 
might be made possible by the enactment of 
S. 1832. 

In view of the adverse effect which it may have 
on United States foreign relations, as indicated 
herein, the Department must oppose the enactment 
of S. 1832. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would not be in accord with the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON 


Double Taxation Conventions 
With Ireland Signed 


[Released to the press September 16] 


According to information received by the De- 

artment of State from the American Legation in 

ublin, two tax conventions between the United 
States and Ireland were signed in Dublin on Sep- 
tember 13, 1949. The two conventions relate to 
the avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion, one of them dealing with 
taxes on income and the other dealing with taxes 
on estates of deceased persons. 

The conventions with Ireland contain provi- 
sions substantially similar to provisions in tax 
conventions now in force between the United 
States and certain other countries, namely, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, and provisions in tax 
conventions which have been entered into with a 
number of other countries but which are pendin 
in the United States Senate and have not aimed 
into force. In general, the conventions with Ire- 
land, like those which have been made with other 
countries, are designed to eliminate double tax- 
ation with respect to the same income or with re- 
spect to the same estate, this being accomplished 
either by means of a specific exemption from tax- 
ation in one of the countries or by means of a 
credit allowed by one of the countries for taxes 
paid to the other country. 

Both of the conventions provide for ratification 
and for the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
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tion. The income-tax convention will become ef- 
fective, so far as United States tax is concerned, 
for taxable years beginning on or after Janua 
1 of the calendar year in which the exchange of 
instruments of ratification takes place, and, so 
far as Irish tax is concerned, pel to the fol- 
lowing formula: (1) as to Irish income tax, for 
the year of assessment beginning on April 6 in 
the calendar year in which the exchange takes 
place, and subsequent years; (2) as to Irish sur- 
tax, for the year of assessment beginning on April 
6 immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the exchange takes place, and subsequent 
years; and (3) as to Irish corporation profits 
tax, for any chargeable accounting period begin- 
ning on or after April 1 in the calendar year 
in which the exchange takes place and for the 
unexpired portion of any chargeable accounting 
period current at that date. The estate-tax con- 
vention will become effective on the date of the 
se of instruments of ratification, but effec- 
tive only as to (a) the estates of persons dying on 
or after such date, and (b) the estate of any per- 
son dying before such date and after the last da 
of the calendar year immediately preceding suc 
date whose personal representative elects, in such 
manner as may be prescribed, that the provisions 
of the convention shall be applied to such estate. 
Authentic copies of the texts of the conventions 
are not yet available for distribution. 





UNESCO in Foreign Policy—continued from page 498 


have referred. Uwnesco’s job is to mobilize, to 
foster, and to encourage the great sentiment for 
friendship and for peace and for international un- 
derstanding that exists among peoples everywhere. 

I am certain that such an underlying sentiment 
exists behind the Iron Curtain as well as on this 
side. Many have had the experience, of saying, 
in regard to a given country: “I perhaps don’t like 
that country very much, but when I get out into 
the country and talk to the peasants or the farmer 
and so forth, I find he is really a very fine fellow. 
He doesn’t want war.” 

I am sure that if by any good fortune a pro- 
nouncement could be broadcast throughout the 
world tomorrow that peace had been guaranteed 
for a thousand years, an immediate, simultaneous 
shout of joy would rise from every farmer in Kan- 
sas, every steel worker in Britain, every shepherd 
in Pakistan, and from peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain too. There is a genuine sentiment among 
all people to get along together. Uwnesco’s task 
is to encourage cooperative action and to make it 
so strong that it will prevail. 

The American Government is dedicated to the 
fullest support of Unesco in accomplishing a more 
difficult, yet supremely important and vital task. 
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Richard P. Butrick Appointed Director 
General of the Foreign Service 


Richard P. Butrick, recently United States Minister 
to Iceland, has arrived in Washington to assume newly 
assigned duties as Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, effective September 7, 1949. Announcement of his 
arrival was made on September 16 by John E. Peurifoy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration. 
Mr. Butrick is replacing Christian M. Ravndal, newly 
appointed United States Ambassador to Uruguay, who 
presented his credentials at Montevideo this week. 

Mr. Butrick was appointed Minister to Iceland in 
February of 1948. At the capital, Reykjavik, he also 
served as Chief of the Special Mission of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. On departure from Reyk- 
javik Mr. Butrick was commended for his services by 
Administrator Paul Hoffman and Special Representative 
Averell Harriman. 

In his new duties, Director General Butrick will serve 
as staff adviser to Deputy Under Secretary Peurifoy on 
matters pertaining to the Foreign Service. 


Confirmations 


On August 31, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Ellis O. Briggs to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia, and 
Nathaniel P. Davis to be American Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Hungary. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Dacca, Pakistan, was 
opened to the public, effective August 29, 1949. 

The office at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, was raised to the 
rank of Consulate General, effective September 7, 1949. 

The American Consulate at Tihwa, China, was closed 
to the public on August 16, 1949. 
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Legislation 


Overseas Administration. Federal-State Relations. 
Federal Research. Letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment transmitting its report on Federal-State Rela- 
tions, and separately, in typescript, Volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 
of the Task Force Report in this field. H. Doc. 140, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 50 pp. 


October 3, 1949 


Federal Business Enterprises. Letter from the Chair- 
man, Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government transmitting its report on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises, and, separately, the Task Force reports 
on revolving funds, as appendix J; on water resources 
projects, as appendix K; and on lending agencies, as ap- 
pendix R. H. Doc. 152, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 129 pp. 

Estimates of Appropriation for Expenses of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting estimates of appro- 
priation for the period April 3, 1949, through June 30, 
1950, in the total amount of $5,272,200,000, for expenses of 
the European Recovery Program. H. Doc. 167, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 3 pp. 

Amending the War Claims Act of 1948. H. Rept. 496, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Payment of Compensation to the Swiss Government. 
H. Rept. 502, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Economic Assistance to the Republic of Korea. Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting a 
recommendation that the Congress authorize the continu- 
ation of economic assistance to the Republic of Korea for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. H. Doc. 212, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation for the Fiscal 
Year 1949 and Prior Fiscal Years. Communication from 
the President of the United States transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1949, 
in the amount of $55,422,354.44, together with certain pro- 
posed provisions pertaining to existing appropriations. 
H. Doe. 217, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation for the Fiscal 
Year 1950 and Prior Fiscal Years. Communication from 
the President of the United States transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1950, 
in the amount of $92,175,407, together with certain pro- 
posed provisions and increases in limitations pertaining 
to existing appropriations. H. Doc. 218, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess. 19 pp. 

Increasing Rates of Compensation of the Heads and 
Assistant Heads of Executive Departments and Independ- 
ent Agencies. H. Rept. 535, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 106 pp. 

Further Contributions to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. H. Rept. 569, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 
Part 2, 10 pp. 

Amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. H. Rept. 
581, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. 50 pp. 

Providing the Privilege of Bezoming a Naturalized Citi- 
zen of the United States to all Immigrants Having a Legal 
Right to Permanent Residence. H. Rept. 634, 8lst Cong., 
1st sess. 4 pp. 

Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill, 1950. H. Rept. 657, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 9 pp. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. H. Rept. 708, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 13 pp. 

Amending the Interstate Commerce Act, as Amended, 
to Provide Time Limitations Within Which Actions May 
Be Brought, in Certain Cases, for Recovery of Under- 
charges and Overcharges. H. Rept. 766, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. 9 pp. 

Settlement of Claims Against Foreign Governments. 
H. Rept. 770, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 13 pp. 

Authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to Under- 
take a Study of Immigration Problems. H. Rept. 827, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 1 p. 

Authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives to Have Printed Additional 
Copies of the Hearings Held Before Said Committee on 
the Bills Entitled “Amend the Constitution With Respect 
to Election of President and Vice President.” H. Rept. 
836, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to Procure 
2,000 Additional Copies of Its Hearings on the Bill (H.R. 
2362) To Amend an Act Entitled “The Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948,” Approved April 3, 1948. H. Rept. 838, 
8ist Cong., 1st sess. 1 p. 
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National Security 
Atomic Explosion Occurs in the U.S.S.R.: 
Statement by the President . 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
Recent Developments in the Field of Atomic 
Energy. Statement by Acting Secretary 
Webb . : 
AEC Reactor Safeguard Coanailites Visits 
U.K.. : 
Tripartite Discussions on Atomic Energy . 
The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 
U.S. Position on Problems Confronting 
Fourth General Assembly: 
Address by Secretary Acheson 
By Ambassador Philip C. Jessup . : 
The Place of Unesco in American Foreign 
Policy. By Assistant Secretary Allen . 
The United States in the United Nations . 


General Policy 

What Is a Bipartisan Foreign Policy? By 
Ernest A. Gross . 

Financing Our Foreign Policy. By ‘Charles 
Burton Marshall . 

Cantonese Authorities Assure Safety of U. S. 
Vessel Embarking Americans . ; 

U.S. Recognizes New Syrian Government . 

Chinese “Tiger Air Force” Not Related to 
American “Flying Tigers’”’. 


Occupation Matters 

Western Germany Begins New Phase of Self- 
Government. Statement by Acting 
Secretary Webb. — 

Federal Republic of Germany Established . 

OMGUS Terminated and Office of U.S. High 
Commissioner Established . 


international Organizations 
and Conferences 
U.S. Delegations: 
Achievements of Telecommunications Re- 
vision Meeting . 
Technical Tripartite Conference on 1 Safety 
in Coal Mines of the ILo . ; 
Twenty-sixth International Union Meeting 
on Venereal Disease . , 
Ito: Seventh International Conference of 
Labor Statisticians . i : 
Austrian Treaty Conversations To Resume ; 
Calendar of Meetings . 


Treaty Information 


Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania Accused of 
New Breach of Treaty Obligations . 
Double Taxation Conventions With Ireland 

Signed . 


The Congress 

Amendments to Immigration Act Opposed . 

Legislation . 

The Department 

Protocol: What It Isand What It Does. By 
Stanley Woodward ir bck toh tien. bl 

The Foreign Service 


Richard P. Butrick Appointed Director of 
the Foreign Service . oe es Oe 

Confirmations. . 

Consular Offices . 


Publications 


Volume on Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
1937-1938 Released. . .. 2.0... 
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